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FOR PEOPLE WHO LOVE TO COOK 



Chicken 
paprikas in a 
do-ahead menu 

Great garlic 
bread two ways 

Spanish tortilla 

Fresh spinach 
in side dishes, 
pasta & pizza 

Baking bagels 

Rice pudding— 
the classic plus 
six variations 



$5.95 CAN $6.95 
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Make a f lavorfuT§3 
from your saute pan 






Best Quality 
Best Taste 

Fruity Aroma ( 

Rich Color 

Amber Glass 
Protected 

Smooth, Gentle 
Flavor 

1 No Additives 
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Eden 

SELECTED 



OLIVE 

OIL 



Eden Oils are mechanically 
expeller pressed from the 
highest quality seed. Our 
oils are pressed at a 
temperature low enough 
to protect the nutritional 
integrity of the seed. This 
process ensures a pure, 
rich-flavored oil, more 
colorful than its commercial 
counterpart. It is then only 
lightly filtered. 



k APPLE CIDCRJ 

t VINEGAR . 



RED WINE 

l VINEGAR j 



Eden Vinegars — experience 
the mouth-watering effects of 
their taste. The complexity of 
flavor and aroma of Eden 
traditionally made vinegar 
compares with that of fine 
wine. Rich color, fruity 
aroma, and smooth, gentle 
flavor are indicative of the 
mellowing that occurs during 
the cypress vat aging of our 
fine quality vinegar. 



Love To Cook? There's Never Been 
a Better Time to be a Personal Chef 



POMPEIAN. 




The Personal Chef Industry is experiencing phenomenal growth. "The demand 
for Personal Chef Services is on the rise as the benefits of hiring a Personal Chef 
become more evident. A Personal Chef can make $35,000 to $50,000 per year 
depending upon the number of hours worked and clients serviced," says David 
MacKay founder of the United States Personal Chef Association and United States 
Personal Chef Institute. So, what does it take to become a Personal Chef? 
"Organization, a passion for cooking and a little know-how," says MacKay If you're 
tired of working in a restaurant or for a catering company or you're someone who 
love's to cook but has never had a chance to pursue your passion, then a career as a 
Personal Chef is the way to go. You can learn all of the ins and outs of being a 

successful Personal chef by 
enrolling in the United States 
Personal Chef Institute. Upon 
completion of the USPCI's 
Undergraduate Program you'll 
earn a Personal Chef Diploma and 
start an exciting new career as 
Personal Chef. For more 
information, call the United 
States Personal Chef Institute at 
1-800-995-2138 or go to 
http://www.uspd. com. 
Training and resources available 
for all experience levels. 
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ChefsChoice 

Electric French Press-Plus 

The Perfect Cup of Coffee 

Piping Hot - Fast & Simple 



New Taste E*perien« 

Enhanced Flavor and 
A roma , from Sh orte r 
Brew Cycle and 
Perfect Temperature 



mm 

and aroma wlh 

perfect balance 

• Piping Hot. ready to 
serve in minutes 

« Eliminates Handling 
of tolling water 

• Boils water faster than 
stove or microwave 

• Automatically shuts 
oft when water boils 




'...The Most Wonderful Sauce 
In the Whole World../ * 



Unbelievable 
Bar B Q Ribs 
& 

Bar B Q 
Shrimp 




A perfect dip for 
Kids & Adults 

Mix Cajun Power 
Garlic Sauce with 
Ketchup and watch 
your kids say Yummy! 



Easy, Delicious, 
Baked Chicken 
& Chicken Breast 



1 K/(W POWtt 



garlic £ 
sauceT 



people who h- 

Powtttafc Sauce 



CALL OR Cajun Power Sauce Mfg., Inc. 
WRITE 337-893-3856 

10218 La Hwy 82, Abbeville, LA 70510 
E-mail: cajunpower@iname.com 



Shop Online • Factory Direct • Free Shipping 

www.cajunpowersauce.com 




EXT KA LIGHT 

OLIVE OH 

POMPEIAN 




THE SHAPE OF GOOD TASTE' 

lor I Ki t reapus, send your name and 
address to; POMPEIAN, Dept FCO 
P.O. Box 8863, Baltimore MD 21224 

©POM PI' IAN, Inc 2000 
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EdgeCraft 

» f k*M» ■ Cj*MI *■ Itvt i |«* 

(800) 342-3255 

02000 EdgtCnft corporMion www edgec*aft com 
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44 Why is spinach such a popular green? Versatility is part of the answer. Try it on pizza, 
simply sauteed, or tossed with shrimp and pasta. 
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Perfecting poached 
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American wine regions 
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Tips 



safe defrosting; light vs. 
dark brown sugar 
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Yeast's crucial roles in 
breadbaking 



Fortified wines add 
distinction 



Technique Index 

Nutrition 
Information 

Quick & 
Delicious 

Pasta carbonara 

Artisan Foods 

Exacting chocolatiers 



73 Abby Dodge makes rice pudding the creamy, vanilla- 
scented, old fashioned way, but she also offers some 
delicious new variations. 





64 A Spanish tortilla made 
from potatoes, onions, and 
eggs answers the question 
"What's for dinner tonight?" 



A RTICLES 



32 A Menu of Hungarian Classics 

by Randall Price 

Easy-tofind ingredients come together in four 
comforting, do-ahead winter dishes, with just a hint 
of the exotic 

38 Cooking without Recipes: Simple 
Sautes Make Quick & Flavorful 
Dinners 

by Pam Anderson 

Master a few steps to saute and sauce chicken, pork, 
and turkey cutlets — without using a recipe 

44 A Fresh Look at Spinach 

by Alan Tangren 

Enjoy it creamed, sauteed, tossed into pasta, or as 
a fresh topping for pizza 

48 Garlic Bread Two Ways 

by Steve Hunter 

To vary this delicious classic, crisp a whole loaf 
in a paper hag or toast slices under the broiler 



visit our web site: www.finecooking.com 



50 Get Great Flavor from Ground Meat 

by Shirley Sarvis 

Shape ground meat and poultry into simple, succulent 
main dishes with loads of flavor and tender texture 

54 The Only Peanut Butter Cookie 
You'll Ever Want 

by Linda Weber 

For a double hit of flavor, sandwich chocolate -flecked 
peanut cream between crunchy peanut butter cookies 

56 Seeking Greatness in a Grater 

by Robert Wemischner 

A ball-topped tower grater and a razor-sharp rasp could 
provide all the flakes and shreds you'll ever need 

59 Old-Fashioned Cakes with a Subtle 
Twist 

by Leslie Revsin 

Olive oil in the batter is the secret to a moist, tender 
cake with lots of character 

64 A Spanish Tortilla Is the Best of All 
Omelets 

by Sarah Jay 

Transform potatoes, onions, and eggs into a delicious 
dinner, breakfast, lunch, or snack 

68 New York Style Bagels 

by Peter Reinhart 

For the chewy crumb and shiny crust coveted by bagel 
fans, use the right flour and boil the dough before baking 

73 Making the Creamiest Rice Pudding 

by Abigail Johnson Dodge 
Milk — not cream — makes a silky pudding, and 
ingredients like coffee, caramel, ginger — even 
coconut — make variation exciting 

On the cover: Sauteed Chicken Breasts with Lemon-Caper 
Pan Sauce, p. 38. 

Cover photo, Scott Phillips. 
These pages: top left series, Amy Albert; 
above, Sarah Jay; right, Amy Albert; 
bottom left, Scott Phillips. 



54 Peanut butter 
cookies are 
doubly good 
when you add 
a chocolate- 
flecked filling. 




Contributors 



Peter Re in hart ^Bagels," p. 68), the founder of 
Brother Juniper's Bakery in Sanla Rosa, California, 
gives talks and classes nationally about the artisan 
bread movement and leaches full time at Johnson 
& Wales University in Providence. Rhode Island. 
He's the author of four books, including Crust £ 
Crumb: Master Formulas for Sertous Bread 
Bakers (Ten Speed Press), which won the James 
Beard Award for best baking book of 1998, and 
Bread Upon the Waters: A Pilgrimage Toward Self 
Discovery £ Spiritual Truth (Perseus Books). Peter 
is working on a new book of advanced bread 
making techniques, due out this fall. 




Randall Price 

("Hungarian Clas- 
sics," p. 32) was 
working as a chef in 
Ohio when a choco- 
late cake changed his 
life: he entered a 
Chocolatier recipe 
contest, won a pastry 
course at La Varenne in Paris, and from 
there launched a career in Europe as a chef, 
caterer, and teacher, including several years 
as chef to the U.S. ambassador to Hungary. 
Randall currently consults and teaches at 
La Varenne's Chateau du Fey and cooks for 
private clients in Paris and the Auvergne. 

Pam Anderson 

("Simple Sautes," 
p. 38) grew up in a 
family of great south- 
ern cooks who didn't 
realize, she says, that 
they were teaching 
her"how to cook 
without a book." Years later, after starting 
her own catering business and later working 
as the executive editor of Cook's Illustrated, 
Pam wrote a book that would teach other 
people How to Cook Without a Book. She 
also wrote The Perfect Recipe, and she's 
now working on another book. Pam teaches 
cooking across the country and on television 
(including "The Today Show"), and is the 
food columnist for USA Weekend. 

Alan Tangren ("Spinach," p. 44) worked 
as a meteorologist before he switched 





careers to his true love, food. Alan spent six 
years as the forager for Chez Panisse res- 
taurant in Berkeley, California, hunting down 
the best organic produce for the restau- 
rant's menus. He's 
a contributor to the 
Chez Panisse Cafe 
Cookbook and the 
forthcoming Chez 
Panisse Fruit Alan is 
currently the head of 
Chez Panisse's 
pastry department. 

Steve Hunter ("Garlic Bread," p. 48) 
landed the job as Fine Cooking's art director 
seven years ago not only for his design skills 
but also because of his passion for cooking. 
Since his days as an art student in New York 
(when he first started perfecting his garlic 
bread recipe), Steve has cooked his way 
through many cuisines— Japanese and Cajun 
being two of his favorites. He has extended 
his love of exotic ingredients to his kitchen 
garden, where he grows everything from 
artichokes to Asian herbs. 

Shirley Sarvis 

("Ground Meat," 
p. 50) is a leading 
wine and food consul- 
tant who teaches and 
lectures on taste 
exploration and 
wine-food combina- 
tions. Shirley consulted on Time-Life's Good 
Cooks series, has written for many food and 
wine magazines, and has written a dozen 





books, including A Taste of Portugal and 
7ab/e for Two. She lives in San Francisco. 

Linda Weber ("Pea 
nut Butter Cookies," 
p. 54) is the pastry 
chef at Delia Fattoria, 
the Weber family arti- 
san bakery in Peta- 
luma, California. She 
trained at Contra 
Costa College's culinary program and has 
worked at the prestigious Sonoma Mission 
Inn & Spa in Boyes Hot Springs, California. 

Robert Wemischner ("Graters," p. 56), 
teaches professional baking at Los Angeles 
Trade Technical College. The co-author of 
Gourmet to Go: A Guide to Opening & 
Operating a Specialty Food Store, he lec- 
tures widely on entrepreneurship in the food 
world. His latest book is Cooking with Tea, 
which he wrote with Diana Rosen. 

Early in her career, Leslie Revsin ("Olive 
Oil Cakes," p. 59) broke new ground as the 
first woman chef at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. She opened her own bistro in New 
York City in 1 977, when women restaurateurs 
were few and far between. Her first book, 
Great Fish, Quick, was a finalist for a Julia 
Child Award. Leslie now spends her time 
writing and being a personal "kitchen coach" 
for home cooks. Her second book, Easy 
Elegance in an Hour, is due out this fall. 

Sarah Jay's enchantment with Spanish 
cooking ("Tortilla," p. 64) goes back to 1 989, 
when she lived with a large, traditional family 
in Granada who brought her along on their 
nightly tapas excursions and weekly paella 
outings. Now married to a Madrileno, Sarah 
extols the virtues of Spanish food to anyone 
who will listen. She's an associate editor for 
Fine Cooking. 

Abigail Johnson Dodge ("Rice Pud- 
ding," p. 73) is a contributing editor to Fine 
Cooking, as well as its test kitchen director, 
and the author of Great Fruit Desserts. Her 
second book, Cooking for Kids— which 
includes a great rice pudding recipe, among 
others— came out this fall, and now she's at 
work on her third, The Weekend Baker. 
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FINE COOKING 



Le Cordon Bleu is cooking 
at Brown Institute. 



12 Month Culinary 
Arts Program 

• Hands-on Training 

• Industry-Current Equipment 

• Classical French Techniques 

• Minutes from the Twin Cities 

• Financial Aid for those who qualify 




KUIWRHCHHG SUPPLIES 
the 



com 




Source 

for all your 



baking 



needs. 



www,ny cokesuppliBS.com 
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Our full participation culinary travel 
programs integrate the popular 
Italian villa holiday with a 
cooking school vacation. 

May 542, 2001 
October 6-13, 2001 

For more information on these and 
future programs call: 

(973) 566-9727 
wwwdavillacucina.com 
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Now! You can purchase 
Madison's gourmet selec- 
tions of CERTIFIED ANGUS BEEF™ 
Steaks with character and quality as 
served in the most exclusive A 
restaurants and clubs. 
Tender • Juicy 
Hand-Trimmed 
Air Delivered Freshness 
Enjoy! Madison's Giftcards' h 

MADISON'S STEAKS™ 

1-800-488-5087 Free Product Brochure 
www.niadisonsteaks.com ("2000 Madison's Steaks.com, LLC 



:er and quality as 
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Letters 



Here's the place to share 
your thoughts on our 
recent articles or your food 
and cooking philosophies. 
Send your comments to 
Letters, Fine Cooking, 
PO Box 5506, Newtown, 
CT 06470-5506, or by 
e-mail to fc@taunton.com. 




I like Macs 

I just wanted to let you know 
that I believe the apples you 
choose for whatever baking 
you're doing is a matter of pref- 
erence. In "Baking Homey 
Apple Desserts" (Fine Cooking 
#41), the Macintosh (or Mac, 
as we call it in my part of 
Canada) wasn't a choice for 
inclusion in pies in your list of 
what apples to use where. It's 
my favorite for pies and crisps. 
I've used other varieties, but I 
always come back to the Mac. 

It's important to give guid- 
ance to those who have never 
been down the path, but 
I think it's also important 
to preface recommendations 
with "it's all a matter of prefer- 
ence." Many people would 
hesitate to try an apple if it 
weren't on the recommended 
list. [Your advice] carries a lot 
of weight, you know. Cooking 
and baking is a creative pro- 
cess; wouldn't want to stifle it. 
Love your magazine! 

— ]ennifer Webster, 
Ottawa, Ontario 

Why should I trust the 
new pressure cookers? 

I was very interested in the ar- 
ticle on pressure cookers (FC 
#42 ) . For many years, I used a 
pressure cooker routinely, un- 
til one day when I experienced 
one of the "legendary" mis- 
haps. I was pressuring apples 
to make apple butter and a 




piece of apple got stuck in the 
vent. The lid did indeed ex- 
plode. . .all over the kitchen, 
and me. I received second- 
and third-degree burns on my 
face, neck, and wrists. It was 
no "apocryphal" experience, I 
can assure you! 

Since these new cookers 
have appeared on the market, 
I've been tempted to try them 
again, but I'm still very leery of 
pressurized steam. Your article 
has me thinking more posi- 
tively about the prospects of 
buying anew cooker. 

But since your author 
didn't seem too inclined to be- 
lieve in the dangers of using a 
pressure cooker, she didn't 
mention any safety features in 
her article. Just being able to 
let off the pressure ("pushing a 
button or flipping a lever"), 
doesn't guarantee a clear vent 
and complete steam release. 
Do these new pots have any- 
thing that will prevent pieces 
of food getting stuck in the 
vent? Do any of them adver- 
tise "safety features'? 

Thank you for a mighty 
"fine cooking" magazine! 

— Ann Walper, via e-mail 

Editors' note: The two biggest 
safety features of the new- 
generation pressure cookers 
are back-up safety valves and 
locking mechanisms in the 
lids. A Kuhn Rikon represen- 
tative explained to us that 
their pressure cookers have a 
series of three safety valves. If 
the cooker goes overpressure, 
a safety valve automatically re- 
leases pressure. If that valve is 
clogged, a secondary valve 
will let pressure 
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The Black Doe 

O Martha's Vineyard u 
ur free catalog is full of great^ 
stuff! Biscotti, cookie tins, 
cocoa, restaurantware, aprons, 
jams, sweatshirts, totes, T shirts/ 
and our first cookbook, 
The Black Dog Summer c 
the Vineyard Cookbook! 



® 




For a Free Catalog: 
The Black Dog 

Box 2219FC01, Vineyard Haven 
MA 02568 800 626-1991 
thebtackdog com 
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HANDMADE GOURMET SEAFOOD 
& OTHER FINE FOOD PRODUCTS 

Gourmet crab cakes, crab imperial, crab 
quiche, crab soup, and other handmade 
seafood products. Perfect for corporate 
gifts and holiday gift giving. Major Credit 
Cards accepted. 

1-800-432-2722 
WWW.CBGOURMET.COM 




At Peter Kump's New York Cooking School, the 
recipe has never been better. Brand new facil- 
ities provide a fantastic learning environ- 
ment. Diploma programs in culinary arts, and 
pastry & baking, are offered day or night, and 
begin every month. Placement programs and 
financing plans make it easier than ever to 
turn your passion for cooking into a career! 

MM 212-847-0757 

COOKING 50 West 23rd Street 
SCHOOL New York, NY 10010 



www.newyorkculinary.com 
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In concert, it's 

Stradivarius. 

In cooking, it's 

Wusthof. 




\\<>lt mi h it W to it ho f 



Since 1814. my family's pauwti hat hern if 
iTrrftf the uli i "ri/r^^^^^^HNpr your kitchen, 
If your passion is cooking - Witsthofi your knift. 



www.wusthof.com 

WUSTHOF 9 . The Knife. 

SOLINGEN GERMANY SINCE 1814 




/v* ad macys 



Two independent product-testing institutes have awarded their #1 ranking to 
Wusthof's Classic and Grand Prix. For more information, call us at 800-289-9878. 
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Letters 



out. And a third set of valves 
will kick in if the second one is 
clogged. Not all new pressure 
cookers have three release 
valves, but most have at least a 
second to back up the first. 

The sauce debate 
goes on... 

Louise A. Peterson, in her let- 
ter in FC #42, suggests that 
the use of sugar in an Italian 
tomato sauce is not authentic. 
Why then do both Elizabeth 
David {Italian Food) and Mar- 
cella Hazan (The Classic Ital- 



ian Cookbook) include sugar in 
the tomato sauce recipes in 
their respected cookbooks? 

— Charles B. Chapman 
London, Ontario 

...and on 

I enjoy your magazine, read it 
cover to cover, and learn many 
great tips. Regarding the re- 
centsugar-hvthe-sauce letter: 
My Sicilian papa makes the 
best sauce I've ever tasted. He 
probably learned this from my 
grandmother who was born in 
Sicily. He puts a tablespoon or 



two of sugar in the sauce, tell- 
ing me it cuts down on the 
acid from the tomatoes. 

— Bonita Oteri, via e-mail 

Create a steamy oven 
for better breads 

To bake exceptional bread in 
an electric oven, plug the oven 
chimney (usually part of the 
right rear burner) with alumi- 
num foil to retain moisture. 
This, along with using a bak- 
ing stone, lets home bakers ap- 
proach bread of brick-oven 



quality. Be sure to remove the 

plug for roasting, etc. 

— John F. Hacking, Lewis, Wl 

Ground vanilla, clarified 

The ground vanilla from Mad- 
agascar Select importers (FC 
#4 1 , p. 30) is available by call- 
ing Lemur Tours and Lemur 
2000 at 800/735-3687. To 
order after hours, wait for a re- 
corded message to prompt you 
to leave your name and num- 
ber to request Madagascar 
Select Vanilla Products. ♦ 



Getting the most from Fine Cooking's recipes 

When you cook from a Fine Cooking recipe, we want you to get 
as good a result as we did in our test kitchen, so we recommend 
that you follow the guidelines below in addition to the recipe 
instructions. 

Before you start to cook, read the recipe completely. Gather 
the ingredients and prepare them as directed in the recipe list 
before proceeding to the method. Give your oven plenty of time 
to heat up; use an oven thermometer to check. 

Always start checking for doneness a few minutes before 
the time given in the recipe; use an instant-read thermometer. 

In baking recipes especially, the amounts of some ingredients 
(flour, butter, nuts, etc.) are listed by weight (pounds, ounces) 
and by volume (cups, tablespoons). Professional bakers measure 
by weight for consistent results, but we list volume measures too 
because not many home cooks have scales (although we highly 
recommend them— see Fine Cooking #13, p. 68, and #17, p. 62). 

To measure flour by volume, stir the flour and then lightly spoon 
it into a dry measure and level it with a knife; don't shake or tap the 
cup. Measure liquids in glass or plastic liquid measuring cups. 

Unless otherwise noted, assume that 

♦ Butter is unsalted. 

♦ Eggs are large (about 2 ounces each). 

♦ Flour is all-purpose (don't sift unless directed to). 

♦ Sugar is granulated. 

♦ Garlic, onions, and fresh ginger are peeled. 

♦ Fresh herbs, greens, and lettuces are washed and dried. 
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Cooking 

...around the country 

January 20— 21: Fine Cooking is sponsoring the Boston 
Wine Expo at the World Trade Center in Boston. Come to our 
booth to meet the editors, and watch cooking demonstrations by 
contributing editor Molly Stevens and frequent author Joanne 
Chang. For info, call 877/9 46-3976 or visit www.wine-expos.com. 
February 19—21: Molly Stevens comes back (by popular 
demand!) to Sur La Table stores in Dallas on Feb. 19-20 (21 4/ 
219-4404) and Houston on Feb. 21 (713/533-0400). 
March 3—4: Fine Cooking is also sponsoring the Washing- 
ton D.C. International Wine Festival at the Ronald Reagan Build- 
ing & International Trade Center. Our booth will be manned by 
editors— waiting to meet you— and chefs Ris Lacoste and Brian 
Patterson will do demos. For info, call 800/343-1 174 or visit 
www.wine-expos.com. 

March 8—9: Editors Martha Holmberg and Amy Albert will 
teach classes in Texas based on favorite Fine Cooking recipes at 
the Central Market Cooking School in San Antonio (March 8) and 
in Austin (March 9). Call 51 2/470-9036 for info. 
Plus: Jennifer Bushman demonstrates recipes from the pages 
of Fine Cooking on her "Nothing to It" television segments, airing 
on selected NBC and Fox stations in Nevada, Arizona, Wyoming, 
Montana, and Idaho. 
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of passion in 
the kitchen 

seeks same for 
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make lots of dough a plus, 
must be low maintenance, 
yet have sense of style, 
looking for versatile 
companion, accessible 
morning, noon and night. 
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At the Market 



Getting acquainted 
with fresh hot chiles 



Hot peppers, also called 
chiles, are simply beauti- 
ful: at the market on a dreary 
winter day, those glossy- 
smooth skins and warm, bril- 
liant colors are a pleasure to 
look at. And the enormous 
diversity of flavors — from 
mild and grassy, to fruity and 
pungent, to pure, incendiary 
heat — makes chiles endlessly 
interesting in the kitchen. 

Chiles are key ingredients 
in the cooking of Central and 
South America, the Mediter- 
ranean, Eastern Europe, the 
Middle East, Africa, India, 
and all over Asia. Every re- 
gion has developed its own 
chiles over time, and because 
new varieties are easy to 
breed, there are hundreds of 
different cultivars worldwide. 

Hotter climates produce 
hotter chiles 

Chiles thrive in areas with 
long, hot summers. In the 
United States, they're grown 
mainly in California and 
throughout the Southwest 
and Florida; they're also im- 
ported from Mexico. The 
heat level of chiles is highly 
influenced by the climate in 
which they grow. Spicy-hot 
pods grown in cool conditions 
will lack the pungency of the 
same variety grown in a con- 
sistently warmer climate. 

The biggest, best-quality 
harvests come at the same 
time as sweet bell peppers — 
in late summer and early fall. 
But because crops are grown 
in warm southern and Mexi- 
can climates, you should be 





Habaneros 

are very, very hot, 
with a marvelous, fruity quality to 
their heat. While the name refers to a specific pod type 
from the Yucatan Peninsula, there are a similar-looking 
group of chiles from the Caribbean called Scotch Bon- 
nets. Habanero chiles are a brilliant orange at maturity; 
you'll also find a red cultivar. Use them sparingly to 
make wonderful fruit-based salsas. Habaneros are a 
classic ingredient in Caribbean and South American 
barbecue marinades and pastes, and they're the prin- 
cipal ingredient in fiery table sauces from those areas. 



That and 



other Asian chiles are 

slender and thin-walled with a 
very hot, nutty flavor. They're 
sometimes available green but 
are more often lipstick-red. 
Asian chiles are perfect for all 
kinds of stir-frying. Drop a 
couple into a bottle of sherry 
vinegar to make a hot and 
sour cooking condiment. The 
tiny pods are easy to air-dry 
for year-round use. 




Serranos are quite 
hot. Serrano means "from 
the mountains"; these neat, small 
chilesare probably of highland origin. Fruits have 
medium-thick walls. Serranos are great for piquant 
salsas and for flavoring casseroles, stews, or egg 
dishes, or in pickled vegetables en escabeche. 



able to find good fresh chiles 
throughout the winter. 

At the market, look for 
shiny, firm pods with strong, 
uniform color. They should 
feel dense and heavy for their 
size; good examples of even 
the very smallest ones will feel 
heavier. Avoid chiles that are 
flaccid, wrinkled, bruised, 
blemished, or discolored. 

All chiles mature from 
green to their final color, 
which may be red, orange, or 



yellow; even purple chiles will 
ripen to red. They're usable at 
all stages, but various vari- 
eties are traditionally picked 
and used at a particular color 
stage. Jalapenos are most often 
used at the green stage, while 
Asian chiles are often sold 
and used fully red, although 
you can also find green ones. 
As chiles ripen, their flavor 
generally intensifies, but be- 
ware: they're hot throughout 
the ripening process. 



Chiles are well-travelled 

It fascinates me that chiles are 
one native American food 
that has emigrated into al- 
most all of the world's cuisines 
since Europeans came upon 
them five centuries ago. 
Chiles soon became core in- 
gredients as they travelled 
along established spice trade 
routes from Europe to Africa 
and throughout Asia. Unlike 
other New World natives, 
like the tomato, chiles were 
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Anaheims are mild and 
meaty with thick, succulent 
flesh; they're also called New 
Mexico chiles. You'll find this type 
sold green in cans labeled 
"California" or "green," too. Use 
Anaheims stuffed for chiles 
re/tenos or to add flavor without 
much heat to vegetable mixes, 
stews, and cheesy omelets. 




Jalapenos are hot. 
Named for their home in 
Jalapa, Mexico, these pods have 
thick-walled, crunchy flesh. They're 
usually sold medium to dark green 
or maturing to red. Jalapenos are 
particularly delicious in salsas, sliced 
into rings for nachos, and pickled; 
they're a good all-purpose chile for 
myriad pungent pleasures. Jalapenos 
that have been smoked are known 
as chipotles. 




Pasilla chiles are 
mild. You may come across 
several pod shapes; this one is Pasilla 
salvatierra. Fresh pasillas are a glossy, dark forest green, 
turning red-brown at maturity. Their flavor is mild and 
raisin-like (pasilla means "little raisin" in Spanish), with 
smoky overtones. Chopped pasillas can be added to 
vegetables, soups, or stews. When dried, this complex- 
flavored chile is used in mole sauce. A similar mild chile 
is poblano, called ancho when dried. 



quickly accepted and inte- 
grated into local diets because 
they flavor food so well and 
they're easy to select for local 
growing conditions. 

Add flavor, from mild 
to flaming 

A much wider range of chile 
varieties has become readily 
available here in recent years. 
Most of us are still learning 
about and experimenting 
with their different flavors 



and heat levels in sauces, 
stews, and sautes. 

I use milder pasilla or Ana- 
heim chiles — roasted, peeled, 
seeded, and chopped — to add 
zip to a mix of green beans, 
carrots, and corn, to a saute of 
eggplant, tomatoes, onions, 
and squash, or to cheese 
sauces. Grilled pasillas top my 
favorite chileburgers. I use hot 
chiles like jalapenos for pick- 
ling with carrots, in salsas, and 
to add zing to bean casseroles. 



I toss pungent chiles like ser- 
ranos or Thai bird chiles into 
curries, stir-fries, and salsas. 

Chiles' heat comes from 
capsaicin, an alkaloid found 
in varying amounts only in 
chiles. Capsaicin is contained 
in the sacs along the fruits' 
inner walls, so when you cut 
into a chile, the capsaicin 
mingles with the seeds and the 
skin. Capsaicin levels vary de- 
pending on the chile variety 
and are further modified by 
climate and growing condi- 
tions. Pungency is generally 
rated in Scoville units — a 
measurement scale developed 
by Wilbur L. Scoville in 1912, 
based on the expression of 
pungency at different dilution 
levels. For example, a 5,000 
Scoville heat unit chile like a 
jalapeno will have 1 part chile 
extract to 5,000 parts water 
before it can no longer be de- 



tected, but a hotter chile like a 
serrano would need to be di- 
luted 10,000 to 1 for the same 
effect, and the superhot Tab- 
asco chile would score 30,000 
to 50,000 to 1, and thus has 
a Scoville rating of 30,000 
to 50,000. 

If you need to douse the 
burning heat of chiles in your 
mouth, drink milk or eat a 
milk-based food like cheese or 
ice cream, because the casein 
in dairy unbinds the capsaicin 
from nerve receptors in the 
mouth. Other foods that con- 
tained casein include beans, 
nuts, and milk chocolate. 
(Chocolate lovers, take note 
of this new reason to indulge.) 



Renee Shepherd is a gardening 
cook and specialty seed retailer. 
Her company, Renee s Garden, 
offers gourmet seed packets at 
independent nurseries. ♦ 
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Have a question of general 
interest about cooking? 
Send it to Q&A, Fine Cooking, 
PO Box 5506, Newtown, 
CT 06470-5506, or by 
e-mail to fc@taunton.com, 
and we'll find a cooking 
professional with the 
answer. 



Cooking wild rice 
properly 

I find it difficult to cook wild 
rice consistently because its 
cooking time varies so widely. 
Are the grains supposed to 
burst or still be crunchy? 

— Sylvia Stokes, 
Homer, NY 

Beth Nelson replies: Wild 
rice, or manoomin (its Native 
American name) has been 
harvested in the lakes and 
streams of the Great Lakes for 
thousands of years. Wild rice 
is a misnomer, however. It's ac- 
tually an aquatic grass, and al- 




though still harvested "wild" 
from lakes and rivers, it's now 
being cultivated as well. 

Cooking times can vary so 
much from brand to brand 
because of differences in pro- 
cessing. All wild rice proces- 
sors in Minnesota (there are 
also some in California) use 
the parching method. The 
wild rice kernels are first 
cured, roasted, and hulled. 
Then microscopically thin 
strips of the bran layer are 
removed, a process called 
scarification. The amount of 
scarification affects the rate at 
which the grains will absorb 
water, and this determines 



cooking time. Some wild rice 
processors scarify more than 
others, and some don't scarify 
the grains at all. If you find 
the variations in cooking time 
frustrating, you might want to 
stick to one brand for a more 
consistent cooking time. 

The degree to which you 
a >ok u i [J rice is a matter oi 
taste. Some people like the 
grains when they've burst an J 
are tender and fluffy. Others 
prefer a more nutty, crunchy 
texture, achieved by shorter 
cooking To cook wild rice, we 
recommend simmer- 
ing 1 part rice to 3 to 
4 parts water until the 
kernels are done to your lik- 
ing* anywhere from 30 to 
60 minutes. Drain any ex- 
cess liquid. The larger and 
darker the wi ld rice kernels 
are, the longer the simmer- 
ing time. 

Beth Nelson is the 
president of the Min- 
nesota Cultivated Wild Rice 
Council. 

Fixing cakes that sink 
in the middle 

Why would a cake sink in the 
middle after its baked? I made 
three cakes, using the same in- 
gredients, pan, and oven each 
time. The first cake came out 
just fine but the other two sank 
in the middle. 

— Sunny Richmond, 
Northbrook, IL 

Shirley Corriher responds: 

There are two likely reasons 
that a cake would fall: it 
might not be thoroughly 
baked, or it might be over- 
leavened. 

Incomplete baking. If the 
batter in the center of the 
cake pan doesn't get hot 
enough to rise and set com- 
pletely, the cake might sink. 



This might happen if the 
oven temperature isn't as hot 
as you think it is; you might 
have opened the oven door 
several times during baking or 
had the door open for too 
long whenyou put in the cake 
pan, or perhaps your oven 
thermostat is miscalibrated. 

Too much leavening. It 
might seem counterintuitive 
that too much leavening 
would cause a cake to sink, 
but that's exactly what hap- 
pens. If the batter contains 
excess baking powder or bak- 
ing soda, the bubbles over- 
inflate, float to the surface, 
and pop, leaving you with a 
deflated cake. 

As your experience sug- 
gests, it's possible for a cake 
with too much leavening to 
turn out fine, especially if the 
recipe includes baking soda, 
whose activity dissipates 
rapidly once it's added to a 
batter. If the batter happens 
to sit for a few minutes before 
it's baked, or if the mixing 
took a few minutes longer 
than usual, the intensity of 
the baking soda will dissipate 
somewhat and the cake might 
not sink. The temperature of 
the ingredients also makes a 
difference. Heat deactivates 
leavening more quickly, so 
warm ingredients could help 
counteract an overleavened 
recipe. 

Many cake recipes are 
overleavened. A good guide- 
line is to use 1 to IV4 tea- 
spoons baking powder per 
cup of flour, or V4 teaspoon 
baking soda per cup of flour. 
If the recipe includes a lot of 
heavy ingredients, such as 
chopped fruits, it might need 1 
more leavening. Also, keep in 
mind that changing the pan 
size will affect the leavening 
needed. In a larger pan, the I 
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batter will not be as deep, so 
you'll need less baking pow~ 
der or soda. 

Shirley O. Corriher, a contrib- 
uting editor to Fine Cooking, is 
a food scientist and the author 
of the award-winning Cook- 
Wise (W illiam Morrow) . 

Bitter almonds: 
legal or not? 

Vve been looking for bitter 
almonds for many years. Vve 
heard that they re illegal in the 
United States. Is that true! 

— Paul Schrade, 
via e-mail 

Eve Felder replies: Bitter al- 
monds and sweet almonds are 
both stone fruit identified as 
Prunus amygdalus, but their 
flavors are very different. The 



main difference is that bitter 
almonds contain a chemical 
compound, called amygdalin, 
which breaks down into ben- 
zaldehyde and trace amounts 
of cyanide, a poison. Benzal- 
dehyde, also known as bitter 
oil of almond, is the flavor 
component of bitter almonds; 
it's a flavor that you're no 
doubt familiar with as it's used 
(often in synthetic forms) in 
almond extract. 

According to the Food & 
Drug Administration, bitter 
almonds are legal and fall 
under the "generally regarded 
as safe" category, as long as 
they've been "debittered." 
Debittering removes the cya- 
nide and forces the flavorful 
benzaldehyde deeper into the 
nutmeat. 



Whether debit- 
tered or not, I've found 
that bitter almonds are quite 
hard to come by, which is a 
shame since they have such 
extraordinary flavor. When I 
cooked at Chez Panisse, we 
would rejoice when we got 
our hands on bitter almonds, 
using them to infuse flavor 
into custards, creme anglaise, 
or stone fruit jams. But usually 
we made do with a substitute: 
We would crack open the pits 
of apricots, peaches, or nec- 
tarines and remove the slim 
seed, or noyeau, inside. Be- 
cause bitter almonds and 
seeds from other stone fruit 
contain cyanide, it isn't advis- 
able to eat them; instead, I use 




them in small quantities as a 
flavoring agent. Two noyeaux 
are sufficient for flavoring a 
half -pint of homemade jam, 
and a tablespoon will flavor a 
pint of creme anglaise. Discard 
the noyeaux once they've fla- 
vored the sauce or jam. 
Eve Felder, formerly a chef at 
Chez Panisse Cafe in Berkeley, 
California, is an associate dean 
at the Culinary Institute of 
America in Hyde Park, New 
York. ♦ 
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Reviews 



Two books from chefs 
that really teach 



Cookbooks written by 
►chefs can be frustrating. 
Ingredient lists are often a 
mile long, and the directions 
seem to forget that we don't 
have a staff of prep cooks and 
dishwashers at our disposal. 
We want to cook as brilliantly 
as the pros, but if we have 
to learn this way, we might 
never stick with it. 

Fortunately, two New York 
City chefs — Tom Colicchio 
and Jean-Georges Vonge- 
richten — have come to the 
rescue with new cookbooks 
that emphasize mastering a 
basic recipe and then building 
on it to make something 
special. Both books, Colic- 
chio's Think Like a Chef 
(Clarkson Potter, $37.50) and 
Vongerichten's Simple to 
Spectacular (Broadway, $40), 
are generous with tips and 
techniques and not overly 
concerned with impressive 
presentation and impossible- 
to-find ingredients. As a 
bonus, they both look great: 
a clean design, recipes con- 
tained on one page, and 
plenty of full-color photos 
make the books user-friendly. 

Tom Colicchio, chef of 
Gramercy Tavern in New 
York City, is known for his 
clear flavors and uncompli- 
cated approach to cooking. In 
the very personal introduc- 
tion to the book (his first), he 
explains that he doesn't 
"create" recipes; rather he 
goes to the marketplace, sees 
what's in season and what 
looks best, and based on the 
ingredients at hand, the 
recipes "create" themselves. 
(His mantra is "what grows 




together, goes together.") By 
relying on the sound cooking 
techniques he's learned over 
the years to bring out the best 
in these seasonal ingredients, 
flavors are always pure and 
strong, and no forced or weird 
combinations occur. 

But Colicchio doesn't leave 
us hanging there, thinking we 
can only cook like him if we 
have a farmers' market next 
door. He devotes the first five 
chapters to teaching impor- 
tant techniques. We learn to 
roast (brown the food on the 
stovetop, use moderate oven 
heat, add some butter to the 
pan, let the food rest) and 
braise (brown the food in a 
skillet, add liquid to surround 
but not cover, cook slowly) , as 
well as blanch, make a stock, 
and make a sauce. For each 
technique, he includes at least 
a few very simple recipes 
(braised short ribs, roasted 




chicken, basic vinaigrette) to 
practice with. I got a kick 
out of making salt-roasted 
salmon fillet, which I've al- 
ways wanted to do, but never 
considered doing for individ- 
ual fillets. It was easy and deli- 
cious, and the cooking time 
was exactly as indicated (al- 
though I like my salmon done 
a little more than medium 
rare, so I popped it back in the 
oven for a few more minutes) . 

Next, Colicchio moves on 
to show how to "create in- 
gredients" — like braised arti- 
chokes and roasted tomatoes 
— that take some time to pre- 
pare but that become versa- 
tile staples. For instance, he 
gives a basic recipe for roasted 
tomatoes and garlic, and 
then shows how to use it in 
Roasted Tomato Risotto, 
in Roasted Tomato, Zucchini 
& Eggplant Lasagne, in Cara- 
melized Tomato Tarts, and in 



Sea Bass Stuffed with Roasted 
Tomatoes. I made his pan- 
roasted mushrooms, which 
were delicious, although I felt 
that a little more fat could 
have been added to the pan 
during the initial stovetop 
"roasting," since my mush- 
rooms didn't brown as much 
as I would have liked. 

Continuing to "build out- 
ward" from simple ingredients 
to finished dishes, Colicchio 
then goes on to organize 
dishes in trilogies (three in- 
gredients together, such as 
lobster, peas, and pasta) and 
components (fall vegetables, 
spring vegetables) to show 
us how to pair ingredients. 
These sections are full of deli- 
cious recipes (Morel, Ramp 
& Potato Gratin; Lobster 
Risotto with Peas; Summer 
Vegetable Ragout; Roasted 
Potatoes, Leeks & Bacon) 
which the reader can now 
feel confident about making, 
based on all the building 
blocks Colicchio has given us. 
Here again, I had delicious re- 
sults with the dishes I made, 
though I occasionally felt like 
I needed to add a bit more fat 
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Just close the lid and cook by time, 
It's GUARANTEED not to flare up! 

Cook outs»de without standing outside. 



Companion fs^p 

MfljH) The most revolutionary 

^B^' portable grill available today. r I 

• Stainless Steel Construction 
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• Holland No-Hassle Five Year Warranty 
• Low/Medium/High adjustable burner 
• 21 2 sq. Inch cooking surface. 

Call 1-800-880-9766 for details. 




The Legacy by Holland. 
Consumers Digest BEST BUY year 2000 
See the complete line 
of Holland Grills and accessories at: 

www.hoUandgriH.com 
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while cooking, and that my 
"large" skillet might not have 
been as large as his was for fi t- 
ting the amount of food sug- 
gested into it. I especially 
liked a fall vegetable dish of 
roasted Savoy cabbage with 
golden raisins. 

Simple to Spectacular, the 
second book co-written by 
Jean-Georges Vongerichten 
(chef of Jo Jo, Jean Georges, 
and Mercer Kitchen, among 
others) and New York Times 
columnist and cookbook au- 
thor Mark Bittman, is sub- 
titled "How to Take One 
Basic Recipe to Four Levels of 
Sophistication," and the book 
does just that. What sounds 
like a gimmick is really an in- 
genious learning tool: Make 
Creamy Butternut Squash 
with just three ingredients, or 
give it a slightly deeper flavor 
by making it Roasted Herbed 



Butternut Squash Soup; then 
go on to make Curried But- 
ternut Squash Soup with 
Shrimp for a more elaborate 
dish. At every stage, you learn 
to treat an ingredient in a dif- 
ferent way or add a new tech- 
nique to your repertoire. 



This concept (which the 
authors apply to fifty differ- 
ent dishes, from scrambled 
eggs to tenderloin steaks) is 
really exciting when applied 
to the most basic dishes. 
For instance, the chapter on 
chicken stock begins with 
One-Hour Chicken Stock 
and goes on to include Dark 
Chicken Stock, Ultra-Rich 



Dark Stock, and Consomme. 
I was really pleased with the 
gelatinous, pure-chicken fla- 
vor I got from the easy one- 
hour chicken stock based on 
chicken wings, and I used it to 
make the simplest butternut 
squash soup, which had an in- 



credibly velvety texture. I had 
a little less success with the 
goat cheese dumplings (one of 
the variations) that I made to 
add to the basic soup. They 
tasted great but didn't firm up 
very much in the hot liquid. 

There are whole chapters 
devoted to popular main dish 
entrees, like roasted chicken, 
chicken breasts in foil, grilled 



shrimp, sauteed fish fillets, 
and short ribs. I made the 
Short Ribs Braised in Red 
Wine, which takes less than a 
half hour to get into the oven; 
now I'd like to make the other 
ones: Short Ribs Braised with 
Mushrooms, Pearl Onions & 
Bacon; Short Ribs Braised 
with Citrus; Short Ribs 
Braised with Chinese Flavors; 
Stewed Short Ribs with Mar- 
row Butter. I also like the 
chapters on gazpacho, buck- 
wheat crepes, and frisee salad. 

The authors include ex- 
tensive "keys to success" (tips, 
substitutions, other uses) with 
each of the 250 recipes, and 
lots of serving suggestions. 
Cooking your way through 
this book is like a mini cook- 
ing school education. 



Susie Middleton is the manage 
ing editor of Fine Cooking. ♦ 



We learn to make a basic recipe— 
and then make something special. 



EarthStone 

WOOD-FIRE OVENS 




nds-On Training 




Accredited by the American 
Culinary Federation's 
Accrediting Commission 



Learn the Business 

WL p r of - \ 

Catering 

Earn your accredited associate 
degree in Professional Catering 
in only 18 months! At Sullivan 
College, we teach the skills 
necessary to succeed in today's 
highly competitive catering 
careers. Today! 

800/844-1354 




Sullivan Colle ge 

National Center for Hospitality Studies 
iCictvsiillivim.eilu 




THE L 1.1 IMA [1: GOURMET APPLIANCE 

R JK TASTY AND HEALTHY (XX)KINC 
Call /or a free brochure 

800-840-4915 

1233 N. Highland Los Anodes CA 90038 
www earthstoneovens.com 
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I Cynthia's 
* Chocobtes, 
(nc # 



Simply chocolate. 
Simply divine. 

Our hand-dipped 
chocolate truffles are 
made to order and are 
shipped nationwide. 
Experience the difference! 



1-800-247-8413 
www.cynthiaschocotates.com 
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FINE COOKING 



FOR THOSE 



ENJOY THE FINE COFFEES OF EUROPE 
SHIPPED DIRECTLY TO YOUR DOOR. 

In 1853, Victor Th. Engwall 
dedicated his budding import 
company in Gavle, Sweden to 
the pursuit of the world's most 
perfect cup of coffee. Today, his 
^^^^^ passion lives on 

with the distinctive 
taste of Gevalia® 
Kaff e. Using the 
best Arabica 
beans, Gevalia is 
roasted and blended to flavorful 
perfection in the European 
tradition — and then vacuum 
sealed in foil pouches to help 
preserve freshness. For your 
convenience, Gevalia Kaffe is 
delivered to your door in 
your choice of Traditional 
Roast® Regular or Naturally 
Decaffeinated, whole bean 
or ground. 



HERE'S WHAT YOU CAN LOOK FORWARD TO: 

FREE GIFT AND SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 

You must find Gevalia Kaffe entirely pleasing or you may 
cancel your membership and keep the free gift, Gevalia 
Kaffe reserves the right to substitute a gift of equal or 
greater value when limited supplies are exceeded. 

If you are satisfied, do nothing and a standard shipment 
of four 1/2-lb. packages (twa lbs. total) of the type(s) 
you originally selected will be shipped approximately 
one month later. You will receive the same shipment 
once every six weeks unless we hear from you. You 
may change the frequency, quantities or types of your 
coffees or cancel anytime by calling 1-800-GEVALIA. 
Each year you will also receive a special holiday 
shipment. You will be notified in advance with details 
of this shipment and its seasonal price. 

CONVENIENT BILLING. You will be billed only 
$5.55 per 1/2-lb. package of Gevalia Kaffe Regular 
($6.25 per package for Decaffeinated), plus shipping 
and handling. You may pay upan receipt of each 
shipment or, if using a credit card, subsequent 
shipments will be billed to your card. Coffee prices 
are subject to change. 

NO MINIMUM. NO COMMITMENT. There is 
no minimum purchase. You may cancel and stop 
your shipments at any time by notifying us by mail 
or phone. If you must return a shipment, you may 
do so at our expense. Your satisfaction is guaranteed 
or you may return the item for a complete refund. 
Offer is subject to change and is open to residents 
of the U.S., the U.S. Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico, 
and is only valid for new members of the Gevalia 
Kaffe program. Limit one Gevalia Kaffe membership 
per household. Offer expires 3/31/02. GEVALIA is 
a registered trademark. 



OBSESSED WITH 



THE PERFECT 



CUP OF COFFEE, 



AN EXTRAVAGANT 



FREE GIFT. 



RECEIVE A TRULY REMARKABLE WELCOME 
GIFT. So you can serve and enjoy our 
delicious coffee the way it was meant 
to be, we're delighted to offer you, 
free, our extraordinary 8-cup Thermal 
Carafe Coffeemaker. This remarkable 
coffeemaker features a unique, airtight 
carafe and patented Auto Pour Lid. 
Coffee is brewed directly into its own 
thermal carafe and stays hot, fresh and 
flavorful hour after hour. And since 
there's no burner, it comes right to 
the table for carefree entertaining. 
Available in your choice of jet black 
or soft white, it's our welcome gift to 
you just for trying our coffee (total 
approximate retail value $80.00). We 
invite you to place your order, today. 




Receive a FREE 
8-Cup Thermal 
^Carafe Coffeemaker 

just for trying 
IW Gevalia Kaffe, 



FINE COFfEES OF EUROPE 

CODE: 135418 



D YES, t'd like to try two 1/2 lbs. of Gevalia coffees for just 
$10, including shipping and handling and receive with it a 
Thermal Carafe Coffeemaker as a free gift in the color of my 
choice. I understand that if I enjoy Gevalia, I will receive more 
automatically about every six weeks (or on a schedule I request), 
plus a special holiday shipment. I may cancel this arrangement 
at any time after receiving my Trial Shipment. The gift is mine 
to keep with no further obligation. 

Choose one: A . 1 lb. Traditionol Roost® Regular 

□ B. 1 lb. Traditional Roosl* Decaf 

□ C . 1/2 lb. Traditional Roosf* Regular 

and 1/2 lb. Traditional Roast* Decaf 

Choose one: Whole bean (1) Ground (2) 
Choose your Thermal Carafe Coffeemaker color: 
□ Jet black (BL) □ Soft white ( WH) 



Name 



State 



Zip 



Address 
City 

L_ 1 

Phone 
E-mail 

Please check here if you do not wish to receive special offers 
and news from Gevalio via e-mail. 

Charge my: MasterCard □ Visa 

□ American Express Discover 



Exp. Date: 



Signature 
Required 



Enclosed is my check payoble to Gevolio Kaffe for $10. 

Complete and mail to: GEVALIA® KAFFE, 
P.O. Box 1 U24 r Pes Mptngi, Iowa 50336-1424 



Call 1*800 <GEVALIA (i soo-438 25421 toll free 24 hours, 7 days 

You can also order al WWW.geval ia.COfTI 
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Perfecting poached eggs 



Poached eggs are a favorite around 
my house. Because there's no added 
fat in the cooking of them — the eggs out 
of their shell are cooked in simmering 
water — poached eggs show of f all of the 
incredible flavor eggs have to offer. 

I've always been puzzled by the dispro- 
portionate number of kitchen gizmos 
marketed around this relatively simple 
cooking method. With fresh eggs, a few 
basic pieces of equipment — a pot, a slot- 
ted spoon, a dish to crack the eggs into — 
and some helpful hints, achieving a 
luxurious poached egg is actually a rela- 
tively simple accomplishment. 

Start with the freshest eggs 

My idea of a perfectly poached egg is 
when the set white envelops the runny 
yolk, forming a teardrop shape. To get 
those results, you need to start with the 
freshest eggs you can get your hands on. 
As eggs age, a lot of things are happening 
inside that porous shell. Moisture and air 
are moving from inside the shell to the 



outside environment, and vice versa. 
During this time, the egg white, also 
called the albumen, thins. You don't 
want a thin albumen for poached eggs 
because it won't hold its shape as well as 
a thick one. A thicker white will also 
cling to the yolk better. Another benefit 
of fresh eggs: they have a stronger yolk 
that's less likely to break. 

To check an egg's freshness, put it 
(in its shell) in a large bowl of room- 
temperature water. As an egg ages, it 
loses moisture, and the air sac inside the 
large end of the egg shell enlarges. The 
swelling of the air sac increases the egg's 
buoyancy. Therefore, the older the egg, 
the higher it floats. If an egg shows more 
than the size of a dime above the water, 
it's not suitable for poaching; you might 
want to scramble it instead and wait to 
poach with fresher eggs. To keep eggs 
fresh, store them in the container they 
came in them and keep them cold. 

Poach the eggs straight from the 
fridge. Adding cold eggs to hot water is a 



good move for a couple of reasons. Eggs 
are noticeably more viscous when cold 
and so will hold their shape better when 
added to the hot water. Also, starting 
with a cold egg will promote slow cook- 
ing so that the yolk will still be runny 
when the white is completely set. 

Although you can crack the egg right 
into the pot of water, you'll get more con- 
sistent results by cracking the egg into a 
small dish or ramekin first and then pour- 
ing the egg into the pot as close to the 
water as possible (see the photo below). 

Cook the eggs in water four inches 
deep. The depth of the water is an im- 
portant factor for achieving the teardrop- 
shaped poached egg. In four inches of 
water, the yolk drops to the bottom of the 
pan with the egg white trailing above it. If 
the water is too shallow, the egg will look 
like it's been cooked over easy. Too deep, 
and too much of the egg white will be 
drawn to the top of the water. 

The secret ingredient: vinegar. Add- 
ing vinegar to the water will assist in the 



Gently pour cold, cracked eggs into salted, simmering water 




add vinegar and salt. Use 2 tablespoons Crack cold eggs into little dishes for possible and gently pour all at once. 

vinegar and V2 tablespoon salt per quart risk-free results. This way you'll know Pouring from great heights will deform the 

of water. your yolks were whole going in. egg's shape. 
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Cook until the whites set and then trim the tendrils 




Watch the egg whites rise to the top. Test for doneness at 4 minutes. Gently Trim the whites by pressing the edge 
If a yolk bursts, leave it be; it should heal press where the yolk and white meet; the of the slotted spoon against the inside 
itself. yolk should be soft and the white set. of the pan. 



coagulation of the egg white. Two table- 
spoons of vinegar to every quart of water 
is beneficial without any residual taste of 
vinegar in the egg. I also add half a table- 
spoon of coarse salt per quart of water, 
which seasons the egg lightly while also 
promoting coagulation. 

Bring the water to just under a boil. 
At this beginning temperature (about 
205°F) , there will be small bubbles in the 
bottom of the pan (as well as some on the 
surface) that will help prevent the eggs 
from sticking to the bottom of the pan. 
The water's natural current from the bot- 
tom of the pan toward the top promotes 
the even coating of the yolks with the egg 
whites. Although this temperature is 
higher than normal for most poaching 
(fish and chicken are poached in liquids 
between H0°F and 185°F), eggs cook 
best at a higher temperature for a shorter 
time (four to five minutes). The higher 
temperature helps the egg white to set 
quickly and retain its shape without over- 
cooking the yolk. 

Never boil the water. This will over- 
coagulate the proteins and create rub- 
bery egg whites. 

Trim and dry the cooked egg. To get 
rid of the tail of the poached egg, trim it 
either by the method shown in the top 
right photo or by using a knife. Although 
trimming is mainly for cosmetic pur- 



poses, drying the eggs is for flavor; water 
dripping from the egg will make your base 
soggy and will literally water down the 
flavor of the egg. 

How many eggs you poach is a mat- 
ter of how well you can keep up with 
them. Four eggs poaching in a four-quart 
pan at one time is reasonable even for 
those new to poaching. If you want to 
cook more in a larger pot, the trick will 
be keeping track of the eggs as they fi nish 
cooking. By the time you get the tenth 
egg in there, the fi rst may be overcooked. 

But you can cook poached eggs 
ahead of serving them. Restaurants do 
this all the time. If you're cooking for a 
crowd, poach eggs in batches ahead of 
time; you'll get more evenly cooked eggs 
than if you try to poach a dozen at once. 
Poach the eggs until they're just slightly 
underdone and then immediately trans- 
fer them to a bowl of ice and water to 
stop the cooking. They can actually re- 
main in the cold water, refrigerated, 
overnight. Just before serving them, re- 
heat them in salted simmering water for 
about a minute. 

Beyond eggs Benedict. There are 
many ways to serve poached eggs, and 
they needn't be reserved only for brunch. 
What comes to mind first is eggs Bene- 
dict, consisting of a toasted English muf- 
fin half topped with a slice of ham or 



Dry the eggs 

or you'll be soggy 





Gently blot the egg dry with a folded 
paper towel or linen dishtowel. 

Canadian bacon, a poached egg, and a 
dollop of Hollandaise sauce. But a deli- 
cious variation of that classic is to serve 
the eggs with some cured salmon and 
sauteed spinach along with the buttery 
sauce. Poached eggs are also a traditional 
topping for pizza, pasta, and fi rm polenta. 



Robert Danhi is a chef-instructor at the 
Culinary Institute of America in Hyde 
Park, New York ♦ 
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THENEW 

COOKS 



A bible for 
equipment 
nuts (like 
you and me) 



CATALOGUE 



The New Cooks Catalogue 
(Knopf, $35), chef Burt 
Wolfs updated version of his 
1975 classic compendium of 
useful cooking equip- 
ment, is like a fantasy walk 
through the ultimate cookware store. With a 
clean, easy-to-read layout featuring useful writeups and 
photos of more than a thousand pieces of brand-name cook- 
ing equipment, this book is a great place to start shopping, 
whether you're in the market for a candy thermometer or a 
copper pot. You might think owning a reference guide like 
this would only come in handy every once in a while, but I 
found the book educational just to read through (the amusing 
New Yorker cartoons and recipes sprinkled throughout help, 
too) . The chapters on pots and pans and knives are especially 
valuable, though I enjoyed reading about smaller gadgets like 
spaetzle makers, too. — Susie Middleton, managing editor 




Bulk 
bargains 
on the Web 

If you love a bargain, visit 
www.gourmetresource.com. This site 
is like a warehouse club, but instead of ramen noodle 
multipacks and 1 ,000-count boxes of trash bags, this 
warehouse stocks all manner of gourmet specialty 
foods at below-retail prices. As with other warehouses, 
the catch is that you generally have to buy in bulk. 

I ordered the dry mushroom "forestiere" mix, a 
1 -pound combination of porcini, black trumpets, wood 
ears, chanterelles, and shiitakes. The mushrooms arrived 
in good condition on the day they were promised (via 
e-mail confirmation), and they were so aromatic that 
I could smell them through the sealed plastic bag. 

A pound of dried mushrooms is a lot of mushrooms, 
but buying in this quantity saved me about 75% off small- 
batch retail prices. (I paid $23 plus $7 in shipping for the 
1 -pound bag). If you can't imagine needing 1 pounds of 
dried calypso beans or 5 kilos of fresh buffalo mozzarella, 
consider getting a group of friends together and placing 
a joint order. —Jennifer Armentrout, assistant editor 



Have your color and cook well, too 



Up until now, you could have a colorful pot or 
a hard-anodized aluminum pot, but not both. 
Now the Meyer company, makers of Circulon 
and other cookware, has developed the 
technology for bonding colorful enamel to 
hard-anodized cookware. The result, called 
Circulon Style, is a line of bright red-, blue-, 
yellow-, and black-coated pots and pans that 



also offer even heat distribution and the trade- 
mark ridged Circulon nonstick interior. I love 
the color and the solid construction of the 
pots and pans; I only wish the color coating 
could have been extended all the way around 
the bottom of the pan. Unfortunately, Meyer 
was unable to do that, because while the 
enamel will stay permanently bonded to the 
anodized aluminum, it could still scratch if it 
comes into contact with a metal cooking 




grate. And, while I like to have one nonstick 
skillet, I'd love to have these pots in a stain- 
less interior, too. 

Circulon Style has another unique feature 
that I hope the company will consider extend- 
ing to its other lines: an ingenious stay-cool 
handle on the pot lids. The S-shaped handle 
is tapered in thickness, so heat gradually 
dissipates before it can reach your hand. This 
really works: I cooked a steamy pot of pasta 
sauce, left the lid on for a good bit, and found 
the handle cool to the touch. 

The new line of cookware includes 
saucepans, skillets, covered saute pans, and 
a fondue set. The 1 2-inch, 5-quart 
covered saute pans pictured here are 
$1 29 each; an eight-piece set of Circulon 
Style is $299. Circulon Style is available in 
major department stores like Macy's, Hecht's, 
Rich's, Dayton's, and Marshall Fields, as well 
as Bed, Bath & Beyond and Linens'n Things. 
For more information, visit www.circulon.com 
or call 800/326-3933. 
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ChefsChoice 



Choosing a professional knife sharpener has never been easier... 





ChefsChoice* EdgeSelect"120 
has a revolutionary stropping/ 
polishing stage for razor sharp 
edges in seconds! Optimizes the 
edge for each cutting task. 

For [he retailer nearesl you, call: 

EdgeCraft 

(800) 342-3255 

www,edg ecra ft . c om 



Craft 2000. Avondale. PA 1931 1 
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The handles on our Stainless Steel Kitchen Tools are 
gently contoured to fit perfectly into the curve of your 
hand, making them com- S~> T T A \| HT A T 1 
fortable to hold and use. V ff ! N 1 ^ 

A complete line oj stainless steel tools & gadgets. 

To get rfiings stirring, please call IW0-365-4354 jbr our dealer listing, wwwchantakookware .com 

© 2000 Chantal Cookware Corp. 




EXPLORE A COOK'S 

PARADISE 




OTP 
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DISCOVER SUR LA TABLE 

We offer an unsurpassed 
selection of cookware, 
tableware, tools and more 
from around the world, 
marvelous culinary classes 
and a terrific all-occasion 
gift registry. 

YOUR CULINARY 
ADVENTURE STARTS HERE 

www.surlatable.com 
800 243-0852 
retail stores 



fine equipment for cooks 
and professional chefs since 1972 



Call our toll-free number for the 
store location nearest you. 
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Lightweight 
but heavy-duty 
roaster cleans easily, too 

I love my giant roasting pan, but sometimes I want something smaller for 
a weeknight batch of roasted vegetables or for one of my favorite casseroles 
like baked enchiladas, vegetable lasagna, cannelloni, or shepherd's pie. 
And since my husband — the designated dishwasher in our house — is 
always complaining about baked-on greasy stuff, I've also been looking for 
a good-quality nonstick baking pan. Now Berndes, the German cookware 
manufacturer, has come out with just the pan I need. It's not cheap — 
retailing for $80 — but it could see a lot of use in my kitchen. What's nice 
about this cast-aluminum cookware is that it's both lightweight (you'll be 
surprised when you pick it up) and heavy-duty at the same time (the thick 
base conducts heat evenly). This small (8x1 3 -inch) roaster is coated 
with the three-layer nonstick DuPont Autograph coating (guaranteed not 
to chip, blister, or crack), which not only makes food come out of the 
pan more easily, but it also makes clean-up much faster. The roasting pan 
(Berndes calls it a lasagna pan) will be available at Bloomingdale's and at 
kitchen stores nationwide. For more information, visit www.berndes.com 
or call Berndes at 888/266-5983. — S. M 



A fine olive oil 

at an extra-fine price 



If you like olive oil that's smooth, 
rich, earthy, and fruity, you'll be 
very pleased with Unio extra-virgin 
olive oil from Catalonia in the 
northeastern part of Spain. 
Pressed from tiny Arbequina 
olives, Unio has a sweetly grassy 
aroma and a mellow, buttery flavor 
with a slight hint of pepper. It's 
also very nicely priced at about 
$1 for a 750ml (25.4-ounce) 
bottle). Unio pairs wonderfully 
with all the foods that you're used 
to flavoring with top-notch olive oil 
(green salads, pasta sauces, 
good bread, grilled vegetables), 
and I've even dared to cook with 
it. I know the rule— "use your best 
olive oils as a condiment rather 
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than a cooking medium"— but 
Unio can handle a bit of heat. And 
at such a great price, I can afford 
to live dangerously. Simple dishes 
like roasted potatoes and fried 
eggs benefit the most. 

Unio olive oil is sold at many 
gourmet food stores and high- 
end supermarkets, such as Fresh 
Fields, Bread & Circus, and 
some Whole Foods stores. To 
find a shop in your area, call The 
Cheeseworks (800/962-1220). 
You can also order Unio from 
Pasta Shop Fine Foods (www. 
rockridgemarkethall.com or 
510/547-4005), or through 
www.tavolo.com. 

—Sarah Jay, associate editor 




Saute over high 
heat with toasty, 
delicious ghee 
from a jar 




Ghee, the Indian version of clarified 
butter, is a rich, golden oil with a nutty 
flavor, Like clarified butter, ghee has a 
higher smoking point than butter, 
which makes it great for sauteing. But 
unlike clarified butter, which has a 
neutral flavor, ghee (pronounced with 
a hard G) adds its own delicious, 
slightly caramelized flavor to foods. 
(The flavor comes from toasting the 
milk solids before they're removed 
from the butter.) You can make ghee 
yourself, but a delicious commercial 
version available from The Baker's 
Catalogue (www.kingarthurflour.com 
or 800/827-6836) means you don't 
have to. A 13-ounce jar costs $10.95. 

I use this ghee when sauteing vege- 
tables and making omelets — I espe- 
cially like using it to cook mushrooms, 
which want a high heat that whole 
butter can't cope with. I also love to 
mix ghee into steamed basmati rice. 
It makes a tender, flaky dough for the 
Indian turnovers called samosas> and I 
imagine it would work well in other 
baked goods. 

Ghee is easiest to scoop out of the 
jar at room temperature and will keep 
that way for two months. It keeps 
longer in the fridge, but it will harden 
and you'll need to scrape it to use it. 
— Joanne Smart, associate editor 
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Edgc IM professional knife 
sharpening kit. Our patented 
guide and dry hone system 
irovidc an exact and constant 
knife angle. You're guaranteed 
surgical precision with 
even' slice. 



Mention this ad for a 15% discount on our PK 52 Deluxe 
Professional Sharpening Kit. Offer good through June 30, 2001. 



Jffi^ RAZOR EDGE SYSTEMS,INO 303 North 17th Aimut East • Ely, MN 55731 
\jf 800/541-1458 • www.razoredgesystems.com 
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Reds. . . Whites. . .And You! 



2nd Annual 

* Washington DX. 
International 
Wine Festival™ 

March 3 & 4, 2001 

Ronald Reagan Building and 
International Trade Center 




-fr Celebrity Chef Cooking ^->ftre 

Demonstrations Sponsored by LjDQKING 

-fr Seminar Series Featuring Clive Coates M.W. 
H Over 800 International & Domestic Wines 

www.wine-expos.com 800-343-1174 





e simplest 

way to 
gourmet 

cooking 




The Sumeet MultiGrind. With its 
powerful 400 Watt motor, it takes on the 
toughest grinding jobs: coconut, lemon 
grass, whole grains, spices, lentils, herbs, 
coffee beans and oil seeds, and does it all to 
a fine powder or a smooth paste. Whether 
it's a Thai green curry paste, a spicy 
Mexican mole, an Indian chutney 
or a quick pesto 
sauce. It's compact, 
convenient and simple to 
operate. Just what you need, q p | ^ q 

Toll free: 1-800-268-1530 
Sumeet Centre Inc., 7725, Birchmount Road, Unit 1 & 2, Markham, 
Toronto, Ont. L3R 9X3 Canada Tel : 905-940-6873 Fax : 905-940-6727 
email : sumeet@interiog.com web : www.sumeet.net 
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15-month 



J £1 Professional 
Culinary Arts 
Program 



CALI 

e 



FORNIA SCHOOL OF 



Make 
your 
dream a 
reality! 



Applications being accepted 
for terms beginning 2001. 

Morning and evening 
classes available. 

Financial Aid available for 
those who qualify. 
Accredited member of ACICS 
and VA approved. 



1-888-900-CHEF 

www.calchef.com 
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Enjoying Wine 



Making sense of 
American wine regions 



If you've spent time trying 
wines from a particular re- 
gion (especially a European 
one) , you probably know that 
most wine-producing coun- 
tries have a system to classify 
their wines and help consum- 
ers know what they're buying. 
The French Appellation d'Orig- 
ine Controlee system ( AOC) , 
established in 1935, was the 
first of such schemes, with 
other countries following suit. 

We too have an official sys- 
tem here in the U.S. to classify 
our wine-growing regions, of- 
ficially known as American 
Viticultural Areas, or AVAs. 
The AVA system, put into 
place in the early 1980s, isn't 
as strict, as detailed, or as 
developed as its Old World 
counterparts, but it is law. 
Here's how AVA provisions 
affect what's in the bottle — 
and how they matter to you, 
the wine drinker. 



Here are the rules 

While in most countries, 
winemaking is overseen by the 
government's agricultural of- 
fice, American winemaking 
and AVAs are policed by the 
Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco & 
Firearms, or BATE (This is 
controversial, and many in the 
wine industry hope to return 
wine to more agriculturally 
geared supervision.) The laws 
stipulate: 

♦ that 85% of the grapes used 
to make the wine must come 
from the designated appella- 
tion (for example, the Oregon 
AVA Willamette Valley) that 
appears on the label. 

♦ that if the label lists a single 
varietal (like Pinot Noir), 
75% of the grapes in the wine 
must be that grape. 

♦ that if a vineyard designa- 
tion is used (Ken Wright Cel- 
lars Freedom Hill Vineyard, 
for example), 95 percent of 



the grapes must come from 
that designated vineyard. 
♦ that if a wine is labeled 
as coming from a particular 
vineyard "estate" (known as 
estate -bottled), the wine must 
be grown, produced, and 
bottled at the property whose 
name appears on the label. 
The winery must grow the 
grapes itself or manage all 
vineyard sources used to pro- 
duce the wine. "Estate" is the 
highest designation an Amer- 
ican wine can carry, and it's an 



indication of artisan-quality 
expertise and care. 

Designed for consumer 
protection 

Though wine classifications 
can be confusing and many 
would prefer that the govern- 
ment be more hands-off, 
AVA designations can be 
helpful in a couple of ways. 

Appellation rules prevent 
misuse of place names. The 
Napa Valley appellation, for 
instance, is considered supe- 



AVAs across the U.S. 



California isn't the only state with American Viticultural Areas, 
although it does contain more than of half the 1 39 AVAs currently 
recognized by the BATF. Other states containing AVAs include: 



Arkansas 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 



Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New Jersey 



New Mexico 
New York 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 



Rhode Island 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 



1997 is the year the 
grapes were harvested, 
crushed, and laid down 
to ferment and age. 



Flintwood Vineyard is a 
single-vineyard designa- 
tion. It means that 
95 percent of the grapes 
in the wine have come 
from that vineyard. 



An alcohol level marking 
is required by the BATF, 
or else the label must be 
marked "table wine." 



CLOS DU BOIS 



1997 

FLINTWOOD 

Vineyard 

DRY CREEK VALLEY 

100% Chardonnay 

JME 




C/os duBoisis 
the name of the 
winery. 



Dry Creek Valley is 
the AVA in which the 
vineyard is planted. 



100% Chardonnay 
indicates the percentage 
of grapes used in the 
wine. The vineyard isn't 
required to mark this, 
but it has chosen to in 
order to show that the 
wine isn't a blend, and 
to appeal to Chardonnay 
lovers. 
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rior to the Napa County ap- 
pellation because of better 
vineyard sites and better fruit. 
So, a label marked "Napa Val- 
ley" probably means a finished 
wine that's higher quality than 
one marked "Napa County." 

Appellation names can 
clue you in to a wine's style. 
In California, a dizzyingly di- 
verse range of wines is being 
made in equally diverse grow- 
ing conditions. Generalizing is 
tricky, but an appellation can 
be an indicator of flavor. A 
Chardonnay from Napa tastes 
different from one from Men- 
docino, just as Chablis tastes 
different from Puligny- 
Montrachet, even though 
both are made from Chardon- 
nay grapes grown in Burgundy. 

Wineries have a stake, too 

Designations also can also 
protect growers and vintners. 



An appellation distinc- 
tion can mean more revenue 

for a vineyard or a winery be- 
cause a more selective desig- 
nation nets the grower more 
money for the grapes, and it 
lets the winery ask a higher 
price for the wine. 

Place names are a map 
keting tool While a vintner 



with a proven record may not 
feel the need to put an AVA 
on the label, an up-and- 
coming winemaker might 
want to in order to help estab- 
lish a reputation. That said, a 
wine needn't carry an AVA to 
be a good wine. Again, some 
established vintners opt not to 
include district names on the 



label. And many make great 
wine by blending grapes from 
several different districts, but 
if what's in the bottle doesn't 
meet the grape percentage re- 
quirement for AVA decla- 
ration, the AVA name can't 
appear on the label. ZD Char- 
donnay, for example, is a great 
California Chardonnay that 
carries no AVA; it's a blend 
of grapes from several differ- 
ent AVAs. 

American winemakers are 
working hard to raise the in- 
dustry standard so that 
American regions gain some 
of the cachet and pride of 
place associated with them 
that Old World wine regions 
have, such as Bordeaux, Pied- 
mont, or Mosel-Saar-Ruwer. 



Tim Gaiser is a master som- 
melier and a wine buyer for 
wine.com. ♦ 



What determines an AVA? 

Although anyone can petition the BATF to define a new appel- 
lation or to change the rules of an existing one, it's usually 
winery or vineyard owners who do. 

Climate, rainfall, soil type, temperature, and elevation 
are some of the criteria for delineating a new AVA. The 
potential boundaries— mountain, river, valley, coast— must be 
readily visible on a U.S. Geological Survey Map. Geographic 
features and boundaries, such as state lines, county lines, 
highways, and byways are considered, too, if important. 

AVAs can reach over state lines. The huge Ohio River Val- 
ley AVA, for instance, extends far beyond the valley itself and 
includes Indiana, West Virginia, and Kentucky, as well as Ohio. 




prater- Special Offer w aLea 

'AH Natural Sampler'.,. Tasting is believing! 
You will receive a 6-8 ozstickojthe following: Soppresata, Pepperoni 
Baby Genoa, Abbruze and our famous Soupy™ Mention codeANS-FCl 
Special introductory price., $ 38.00 with free sHpping in U.S.A. 

Hand made fresh rope sausages & over 30 varieties of dry cured Sausage 
Imported cheeses, Gift baskets, Okves, Peppers, And so much morel 

To Order or a Free Catdog 
1-8QQ-42-SOUPY * wHw.50upy.com • soupy@edgenet.net 



Let us be your AMERICAN Connection for the 
Best Selection & Finest Quality 
Cake Decorating & Pastry Supplies 




Toll-free: 1-800-488-2749 

Fax: 703-750-3779 
E-mail: beryls@beryls.com 
Web: http://www.beryls.com 

PO Box 1584, N. Springfield, V A 22151-0584 



Quality Products from: 
Creative Stencil Design 
FMM 
Hawthorne Hill 
JEM 
KltBox 
Matfer 
Matinox 
Orchard Products 
Patchwork Cutters 
PME 

Sugarflair Colours 
Thermohauser 
Tinkertech 
and many other quality 
suppliers INCWDING our own 
exclusive line of products. 

Updated 450+ catalogue 
only $5.00 
Refunded with first order 
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wwwxutleryexpress.com 

Online retailer of the 
finest cutlery by J.A. Henckels 

, • a the NEW 
cookware line 

CUTLERY EXPRESS™^^^ 

1-888-258-0244 

email: cutlery@cutleryexpress.com 



www.cutiery express, com 
ships your order for free! 
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FORGETTHE COOKBOOK. 



ever tried a COoksite ♦ 



www.kitchenconservatory.com 



■ kitchen equipment 

■ ask the Chef 

8o2i Clayton Road 
St. Louis. A\0 63117 
314. 862. COOK (2665) 



KITCHEN 




CONSERVATORY 



TRADITIONAL 
JAPANESE KNIVES 



free brochure call 1-800-443-5512 
Fax 1-888-284-7473 



HIDA TOOL CO. 
1333 SAN PABLO AVE. 
BERKELEY, CA 94702 
www.hidatool.cotn 
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Tips 



Do you have any cool tricks, 
improved techniques, or 
clever ideas that make your 
cooking more efficient, 
enjoyable, or delicious? 
Write to Tips, Fine Cooking, 
PO Box 5506, Newtown, 
CT 06470-5506. Or send 
your tip by e-mail to 
fc@taunton.com. We pay 
for tips we publish. 



Scissors chop canned 
tomatoes 

I have found that you can 
do a fairly speedy and tidy 
job of chopping whole 
canned tomatoes by using 
kitchen shears. Rather than 
chop the tomatoes on a 
board, I keep them in the can. 
First pour off the juices, and 
then insert the shears into the 
can and start cutting up the 
tomatoes. For large cans, you 
have to chop the tomatoes in 
the top half of the can, re- 
move them, and then chop 
those in the bottom. 

— ]eannie McDermott, 
Roeland Park,KS 

Clothes hanger as paper 
towel holder 

My paper towel dispenser is 
the most low-tech system 
imaginable: a wire clothes 
hanger. It's easy to make and 
use. Use wire cutters to snip 
the hanger in the middle of 
the bottom side (the longest 
side of the triangle) . Slip both 
sides of the wire through a roll 




A wire clothes 
hanger makes 
a simple paper-towel 
dispenser that can be 
relocated as needed. 




To chop whole canned toma- 
toes without making a mess, 
use scissors to cut them right 
in the can. 



of paper towel. The paper 
towel rolls easily, and you can 
move the hanger wherever 
it's most convenient. I keep 
mine hanging on a hook off 
my pot rack. 

— Barbara Horn, 
Night Owl Catering, 
Sebastopol, CA 

How to unwrap a roll 
of plastic wrap 

When I can't find the edge on 
a roll of plastic wrap, I rub a 
bit of flour around the roll. 
The flour catches along the 
hidden edge and helps you 
grab it. 

— Abby Muller, 
Newport News, VA 

Frozen cold packs have 
many purposes 

When I'm making a custard, 
an Italian meringue, or any 
food that needs to be cooled 
quickly, I use a first-aid cold 
pack that I always keep in my 
freezer. I prefer the pack to ice 
cubes since it doesn't melt or 
leak, and it's easy to hold in 



my hand (with a dishtowel) . I 
can also set a bowl on top of 
the pack and stir a mixture to 
cool it. For Italian meringue, I 
rub the pack along the bottom 
of the bowl of my stand mixer. 

— Hillary Thagard, 
via e-mail 

Add butter at the end 
of sauteing 

When I'm sauteing vegetables 
like mushrooms or zucchini 
over high heat, I use either 
olive oil or clarified butter 
(since whole unclarified but- 
ter would burn). But to get 
the buttery flavor without 
going through the fuss of clar- 
ifying it, I sometimes cheat: I 
saute with oil but then add in 
butter at the end of cooking. 

— Ian Folger, 
Chicago, IL 

Rolling pin rack 

To keep my six rolling pins 
from rolling around in my 
cabinet, I've converted a rack 
that's meant to hold waxed 
paper and aluminum foil into 
a special rolling pin rack. 
The "wrap stacker" is made 
of plastic-coated heavy wire. 
My cabinet is now better or- 
ganized and I have easy ac- 
cess to the pins. 

— Fran Datko, 
Weston, FL 

Before juicing a lemon, 
remove the zest 

To get the most out of my 
lemons, limes, and oranges, I 
use a vegetable peeler to re- 
move all the zest before 
squeezing the fruit for juice. If 
I don't need the zest right 
away, it goes into a plastic 
freezer bag. I find that citrus 
is easier to juice (especially 
limes) without the zest, and 
the frozen peel can be used 
later in recipes, as garnishes, 
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ChefsChoice 

Waff lePrd Taste / Texture Select™ Model 830 



imagine! 

Delicious 
waffles in just 90 
seconds! 



Unique Quad Baking System ... lets you select the ideal: 

✓ FLAVOR • retain aroma 

✓ TEXTURE - crisp exterior or deep bake 

✓ COLOR - golden to brown 

Fast Bake lor crisp exterior moist interior, or 
Deep Bake for uniformly-baked texture. 



EdgeCraft 

(800) 342-3255 




Avondale. PA 193H 
01999 EdgeCraf! Corp 



Celebrating 

the culinary arts 

all year long 

Anne Willan and Julia Child are joined 

by a score of the world's most 
distinguished chefs, cookbook authors 
and restaurateurs in The Greenbrier's 
year long celebration of the 
culinary arts. 
Call for a complimentary brochure 
describing our exciting and unique 
three-day and five-day programs and 

our daily cooking classes offered 
throughout the year. This new blend 
of cooking school programs will allow 
guests to learn and enhance their 
culinary skills f irst-hand. 

800.228.5049 




300 West Main Street 
White Sulphur Springs • West Virginia • 24986 

www.greenbrier.com 
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The best grill 
for now until 
the end of 




s 3 95 plus shipping 



PARKER* 



RO. Box 6190 • Sun Valley, Idaho 83354 



1-800-214-4757 
www.parker-grill.com 
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Emfle Henry® 




Clay Romantique... 

French chefs count on Burgundy clay ovenware from 
Emile Henry for success in the kitchen and on the 
table. Emile Henry brings out the flavor in every dish. 

Call about our complete collection. 1-302-326-4800 
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Tips 



For an improvised tube pan, 
set a clean metal food can 
filled with bea 
a deep cake pan, 




1 1 



in beverages, or even to 
freshen the disposal. The 
large strips thaw quickly and 
they keep far better in the 
freezer than grated zest. 

—Kathleen Wolf, 
Milpitas, CA 

Steam clams and save 
the "liquor" 

After steaming clams or mus- 
sels, there's always 1 or 2 cups 
of highly flavored liquid left in 
the steaming pot. Don't toss 
it out. Instead, carefully pour 
it into a reusable plastic con- 
tainer (leaving behind any 
sediment), let it cool, seal it, 
label it, and freeze it. Next 
time you're making rice or 
couscous, use the clam or 
mussel "liquor" instead of 
water for a flavor boost. 

— John Delzani, 
Lakevuood, OH 

A trivet in a pinch 

For those times when I need 
one more trivet than I have 
available, I improvise one 
with aluminum foil. I scrunch 
up the foil into a long, 1 -inch- 
thick rod and then I shape it 
into a ring or a Z-shape. It 
may not be very attractive, 
but it does the job. 

— Chef Robert Danhi, 
Culinary Institute of America, 
Hyde Park, NY 



Improvising a tube pan 
for cakes 

I don't own a tube pan, but 
that doesn't keep me from 
making cakes that call for 
one. To improvise my own 
tube pan, I set an empty, 
clean metal food can in the 
center of a deep cake pan. I 
fill the can with beans so 
it's heavy and doesn't move 
around. Then I grease the 
pan and can as the recipe in- 
structs and pour in the cake 
batter around the can. 

— Florence Samoff, 
New York, NY 



Try chilling vinegar 

I keep my vinegars in the re- 
frigerator because I find that 
they whisk more easily into 
olive oil that way. It also seems 
to keep them f resher longer. 

— Alice Weinstock, 
via e-mail 

Candy molds for a pretty 
pat of butter 

I collect small, flexible candy 
molds at second-hand shops 
and rummage sales, and I use 
them to mold butter into 
pretty shapes for parties or 
special events. I let the but- 
ter soften before pressing it 
into the molds; then I refrig- 
erate or freeze it until firm 
again. The molds are so flex- 
ible that the butter pops 
right out. Molds have sea- 
sonal designs and themes, 
and this is a fun, easy way to 
make a party interesting. 

— Melanie Walton, 
East Hampton, CT 

It slices, it dices... 

For perfectly sliced mush- 
rooms in a flash, I use my egg 
slicer. Set the mushroom on 
its side (stem pointing toward 
you) and slice. Some of the 




Crumple and 
twist a length 
of aluminum foil 
to create an 
impromptu trivet. 




slices will stick together, but 
they're easy to separate. The 
egg slicer also comes in handy 
for shredding packaged moz- 
zarella (not fresh) for pizzas. 
Put an egg-size chunk into 
the slicer, slice, turn the 
cheese 90 degrees, slice again, 
and voila — perfect shreds. 
You can even turn the cheese 
once more and slice to create 
a beautiful dice. 

— Jennifer Winston, 
Fishkill, NY 

Rinse pasta sauce jars 
with a bit of wine 

If you use pasta sauce from 
a jar (and who doesn't, on oc- 
casion?), rinse the jar with a 
little good red wine, such as 
Cabernet, Merlot, or Zinfan- 
del, and add it to the sauce as 
it's heating. The wine helps 
get all of the sauce out of the 
jar, and it adds more flavor to 
the finished sauce. 

— Lilian Fischer, 
Salt Lake City, UT 

Store trash bags at the 
bottom of the trash bin 

To save time and storage 
space, I store clean trash bags 
at the bottom of the trash 
container, underneath the 
bag that's in current use. 
They don't take up much 
room, and I never have to 
search for the bags. 

— Lega Sammut Medcalf, 
Limington, ME 

Save those empty wine 
bottles 

After finishing a bottle of 
wine, consider recycling the 
bottle as a container for olive 
oil. Put a pour spout in the 
top (the kind bartenders use 
in liquor bottles) and you 
have a convenient storage 
container that's much easier 
to work with than a cumber- 
some gallon tin of oil. 

— Mark L. Heller, 
Dallas, TX ♦ 
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Pasla of the Month Club 

2 Gourmet Pastas 
2 Gourmet Pasta Sauces 

Plus recipe ideas to help put delicious 
meals on the table in 15 minutes. 

$27.50 per month includes shipping 

1 to 12 month memberships 






odle 



CALL TODAY or visit our multi-award winning website. 
800-566-0599 http://www.flyingnoodle.com 



^QRLDOFCHEESP 

T Visit us at ^ 

www.woiidofcheese.com 
or call 
800-980-9603 



Your best selection of farmstead 
cheeses online 

Mention this ad and get a 5% discount off 
your first order! 



Truffle Oi^ 

Growing Kits 
Oft Baskets 

IStuoom 





Gourmet Mushroom 
Products 

P.O. BOX 515 FC - GRATON, CA 95444 
Orders (800) 789-9121 Fax: (707) 823-9091 

Visa - Discover - Master Card - American Express 

www.gmushrooms.com 
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Bridge 
Kitchen ware 
Corp. 

214 East 52nd Street 
(Bet 2nd & 3rd Avenues) 
New York, NY 10022 
Tel (212) 688-4220 
Fax (212) 758-5387 

www.bridgekitchenware.com 






Vast Selection Competitive Pricing Highest Quality 

Catalog available S 3.00 - Refundable 
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TUNE-IN TO 



I Jennifer Husknuui's 

THING TO IT!' 

OURMET NEWS SEGMENTS 

and watch 
Jennifer 
Bushman 
make a recipe 
featured in 
this month 4 s 
fine 

Cooking 




Log on to 

NothingTottxom 



to find a station 
near you 



NothingTolt.com 



"Simply delicious handmade petits fours. 

- Zagat Marketplace Survey 

A Taste of Heaven for 
Valentine's Day... 

Petits Fours in Velvet 



To order or request our complimentry 
catalog call: 

1 (800) 4- HEAVEN (9am -5pm PST) 
divinede@wenet.net 



Divine Delights, Inc. 
24DigitalDr.#10Novato,CA 94949 
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YOU'LL LEARN YOUK WAy AROUND 
THE FISH MARKET. THE VEGETABLE MARKET 
AND VES. EVEN THE JOB MARKET 




Forget the dog. At our school, you'll have to make sure 
you don't eat your homework. At Culinard, we can put you on a 
path towards becoming a chef in just 2 I months. And, if you're 
like most of our students, when you get out you'll find 
the job market is starving for people with your skills. 
•I 887.429 CHEF "") www.culinard.com. 




CULINARD 

The Culinary Institute oj Virginia College 

DEVELOP A TASTE FOR SUCCESS 
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A Menu of 



Hungarian Classics 



Easy-to-find ingredients 
come together in four 
comforting, do-ahead 
winter dishes, with just 
a hint of the exotic 



BY RANDALL PRICE 




Walnut & Rum-Raisin Crepes with Whipped-Cream 
Chocolate Sauce 



TJ 

I I ungarian cooking has retained its identity 
JL JL perhaps better than any other cuisine in 
Eastern Europe, yet its pleasures remain unknown or 
underrated in the West, outside of our pale inter- 
pretations of "goulash" (although I'm starting to 
notice Hungarian inspired dishes on some top 
restaurant menus, notably David Bouley's Danube 
in New York City). In the late '80s, I was lucky 
enough to work a two-year stint as the chef to the 
U.S. ambassador in Budapest. Despite the chal- 
lenges of getting ingredients in what was then a 
Communist bloc country, I gradually discovered 
many of the secrets of Hungarian cooking, and I be- 
came a passionate convert to the Joys of Paprika. 

Hungarian cooking is not light and lean by any 
means, but I find these rich and complex dishes per- 
fect for entertaining during the cold months of 
winter. Sour cream is the favored dairy product to 
lighten — paradoxically — and refine a dish. I think 
you'll find that the small amount of sour cream 
in the chicken dish doesn't make it feel overly 
"creamy," but rather gives tang and body to the 
sauce, which becomes a deeply flavored, deeply 
colored glossy coating. 

Rich Hungarian sour cream differs from 
American sour cream, but our kind works per- 
fectly well if a bit of flour is mixed in to prevent it 
from curdling when heated. You'll notice that I call 
for simmering these dishes even after I've added the 
sour cream, but there's no risk of breaking the sauce. 

Here are some very authentic Hungarian dishes 
to take you beyond goulash and introduce you to 
the subtleties of refined Hungarian cooking. Please 
don't be daunted by what look to be long recipes in 
some cases — the techniques are straightforward, 
and many of the elements can be prepared in ad- 
vance. The soup is even better the day after it's 
made, and the dessert can be broken down into 
do-ahead tasks: make the crepes way ahead and 
freeze them, make the filling and the chocolate 
sauce base a day or two ahead — all you'll need to do 
at dinner time is reheat the crepes in a little butter 
and fold the whipped cream into the chocolate 
sauce. I told you this wasn't low-fat cooking, but I 
promise you that it's delicious. 
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Release the fla- 
vors of paprika 

by sauteing it in 
some oil before 
adding any liquid. 



Make this soup 
even better by 

preparing it a 
day ahead, so the 
flavors can mellow 
and blend. 



Soup of the Bakony Outlaws 

Bakony is a mountainous region near Lake Balaton, 
and the outlaws must have been both gourmet and 
gourmand to inspire this hearty, flavorful soup. I've 
seen other "Bakony" recipes, and mushrooms seem to 
be the common bond. Maybe they were roving mush- 
room thieves. You'll notice that many of the ingredients 
are diced pretty fine, which gives the soup a wonderful 
texture and lots of flavor, but if you need to save some 
time, you can chop a bit more coarsely, though you 
should keep the bacon and veal very small. Serves 
four as a meal or eight as a first course. 

3 Tbs. oil 

2 onions, cut in 1 /t-inch dice 
2 oz. bacon, cut in VHnch dice 

1 Vi Tbs. sweet paprika (see Sources, p. 84) 
8 oz. thin veal cutlet, cut in 1 /Hnch dice 

2 to 3 cups homemade or low-salt canned chicken 
stock 

2 medium carrots, cut in VHnch dice 
2 medium turnips, cut in VHnch dice 
8 oz. mushrooms, cut in VHnch dice 
2 medium potatoes, cut in 1 /Hnch dice 
2 medium tomatoes, peeled, seeded, and cut in 1 /t- 
inch dice or 4 canned seeded, chopped tomatoes 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper 

1 cup sour cream 

2 Tbs. all-purpose flour 

1 cup heavy cream or creme frafche 

3 Tbs. snipped fresh dill, plus small sprigs for 
decoration 

Heat the oil in a large saucepan or Dutch oven and 
cook the onions and bacon over medium heat until the 
onions start to color, 10 to 1 5 min. Stir in the paprika 
and cook, stirring, another 2 min. to release and 
develop its flavor. Add the veal and just enough stock 
to cover it. Cover the pan and simmer for 20 min. 

Add the carrots, turnips, mushrooms, potatoes, 
tomatoes, and more stock, reserving about 1 cup; 
don't worry if the liquid doesn't cover the vegetables 
at this point. Season with salt and pepper. Bring to a 
boil, reduce the heat, and simmer until the vegetables 
are tender, another 20 min. Add a little more stock if 
the soup looks too dry during cooking, bearing in 
mind that more liquid will be added later. 

Put the sour cream in a small bowl and stir in the 
flour with a fork or whisk; stir in the cream. Pour this 
into the soup and bring it to a boil, stirring constantly. 
Simmer for 2 min. Taste and adjust the salt and pep- 
per. Just before serving, stir in the chopped fresh dill 
and toss some sprigs on top for decoration, if you like. 



Chicken Paprikas 

While old-school Hungarian cooks would use lard in- 
stead of oil and probably double the amount of sour 
cream, this somewhat lighter version is equally deli- 
cious and more to American tastes. Serves four. 

1 cup homemade or low-salt canned chicken stock 
3 Tbs. oil 

V2 cup chopped onion 

2 Tbs. sweet paprika (see Sources, p. 84) 



Pick a pack of paprika 



To appreciate the Hungarian 
penchant for paprika, you need to 
understand that it isn't a mere sprin- 
kling of tasteless color but a crucial 
seasoning measured in heaping 
spoons rather than pinches. Heat- 
ing paprika in fat releases and 
develops its flavor, and the combi- 
nation of lard, paprika, and onion 
starts many Hungarian dishes. 

For genuine flavor in these 
recipes, imported Hungarian pap- 
rika is the best choice. The finest 
paprika traditionally comes from 
Szeged and Kalocsa, cities in the 
south of Hungary where soil and 
climatic conditions are ideal for the 
growing of this delicate plant. 



Paprika is classified into six cate- 
gories, from delicate (kulanleges) 
to fiery hot (eros). The amount of 
heat the finished paprika has de- 
pends mostly on how many of the 
ribs are removed before grinding 
the dried pods, although actual 
"sweet" varieties of the plant have 
been developed. Every cook in 
Hungary has a favored paprika for 
any particular dish and may use 
several types in different dishes 
in a single meal. 

In the U.S., we usually just get 
two categories— sweet and hot. If 
you don't see imported paprika on 
your market shelves, try one of the 
mail-order sources on p. 84. 
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Do-ahead tips 

Spreading the work over a few days makes this 
menu a cinch to produce. 

♦ Up to 1 month ahead: Make and freeze the 
crepes. 

♦ 2 days ahead: Make the soup; make the filling 
for the crepes. 

♦ 1 day ahead: Make the chicken paprikas. 

♦ The morning of the dinner: Fill and fold the 
crepes; make the cucumber salad; make the 
chocolate sauce base. 

♦ Just before dinner: Reheat the soup; reheat the 
paprikas (in a 350°F oven in a covered casserole). 

♦ Just before dessert: Fry the crepes to warm 
them; whip the cream; finish the chocolate sauce. 



1 3-lb. chicken, cut into four pieces, or 2V2 lb. chicken 

pieces (thighs work nicely) 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper 
1 large green bell pepper, cored, seeded, and 

chopped intoVHnch pieces 
1 large tomato, peeled, seeded, and chopped or 

3 canned seeded, chopped tomatoes 
1 Tbs. flour 
V2 cup sour cream 

Put the stock in a small saucepan, bring to a boil, and 
reduce by half to concentrate the flavor. 

Heat the oil in a deep skillet or saute pan large 
enough to hold the chicken pieces snugly. Add the 
onion; cook over high heat, stirring frequently, until 
deep golden brown, 6 to 8 min. It should be well col- 
ored but not burned. Reduce the heat slightly, add the 
paprika, and stir for a few minutes to develop the flavor. 

Season the chicken pieces well with salt and pep- 
per and add them to the pan, skin side down. Brown 
them well over medium high, about 7 min. on each 
side. Add the reduced stock and scrape up any 
browned bits on the bottom of the pan. Turn the heat to 
low, cover the pan, and let it simmer about 1 5 min. Add 
the green pepper and tomato (and a little water if the 
pan seems dry— Hungarians would say the chicken 
should almost fry instead of "swim" so don't add too 
much stock). Replace the lid and simmer until the 
chicken is very tender when pierced with a fork, about 
25 min. longer, turning the pieces once during cooking. 

Transfer the chicken pieces to a dish and keep 
them warm while you finish the sauce. Spoon off as 
much grease as you can. Bring the sauce to a boil and 
boil for a few minutes to concentrate the flavors even 
more. Stir the flour into the sour cream with a fork or 
whisk and then whisk this into the sauce. Simmer for 
about 4 min. to cook away any floury taste and to bring 
the flavors together; taste and adjust the salt and 
pepper if necessary. Return the chicken pieces to the 
pan to reheat and coat them with the sauce. 

Serve with boiled potatoes, rice, or the Hungarian 
accompaniment, which would be galushka, tiny egg 
noodles or dumplings that are similar to spaetzle. 



Make sour cream 
curdleproof by 

stirring in a bit of 
flour. The starch 
keeps the milk 
proteins from 
coagulating. 




Cucumber Salad 

This simple and refreshing salad is a pleasing foil for 
the rich chicken. Serves four. 

2 medium cucumbers, peeled and sliced very thin 

1 Tbs. salt 

V2 small Vidalia or other sweet onion or 1 small 

yellow onion, sliced very thin 
4 tsp. red-wine vinegar 

2 Tbs. vegetable oil 
Freshly ground black pepper 

3 Tbs. snipped fresh dill 

Put the cucumbers in a colander and sprinkle with 
about 1 V2 tsp. of the salt, tossing to distribute evenly. 
Put the onion in a small bowl and sprinkle with the re- 
maining 1 Vi tsp. salt, adding about 1 tsp. of the vine- 
gar as well— the salt and vinegar will mellow the bite of 
the raw onion. Let the vegetables stand for at least 




Don't be timid 
about browning 
everything well- 
onion, paprika, and 
chicken— to get 
the best flavor. 
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Get ready to pour 
and tilt at the 




10 min. and up to 30 min. and then rinse them in cool 
water and gently squeeze out excess moisture, blot- 
ting with paper towels if necessary. 

Mix the cucumbers and onions. Add the oil, the re- 
maining 1 Tbs. vinegar and a good grind of fresh pep- 
per. Taste and add more vinegar if you like. Toss well 
with the dill. Chill for at least 30 min. and serve chilled 
as a condiment-type salad with the chicken. 

Walnut & Rum-Raisin Crepes with 
Whipped-Cream Chocolate Sauce 

These crepes, known as gundel paliscinta, are deep, 
dark, and delicious, and the sauce is both unusual and 
outstanding— the whipped cream folded in at the end 
gives it an amazing texture. In many Hungarian restau- 
rants, these crepes are flamed with Grand Marnier 
when presented. While it is a dramatic touch, I really 
think it's gilding the lily. Yields about 20 crepes, with 
filling for 1 8, and 2 cups sauce. 

FOR THE CREPES: 
2 large eggs 
1 /2 cup cold milk 

Vi cup cold sparkling water; more as needed 
Vi tsp. salt 

6% oz. (1 V2 cups) all-purpose flour 
Melted butter for frying the crepes 

FOR THE FILLING: 
Y2 cup dark rum 



Cook the crepes 
three-quarters 
of the way 
before you flip 

to get a pretty, 
browned surface. 



V2 cup golden raisins 
Vi cup heavy cream 
V2 cup sugar 

1 1 A cups walnut halves, coarsely chopped 

2 Tbs. chopped candied orange peel or Y2 tsp. grated 

orange zest 
1 A tsp. ground cinnamon 

1 Tbs. cocoa powder 
Pinch salt 

FOR THE SAUCE: 
1 A cup cocoa powder 
V3 cup sugar 

2 tsp. all-purpose flour 
Pinch salt 

1 cup milk 

3 oz. semisweet chocolate, finely chopped 
1 /2 cup heavy cream 

To make the crepes— Whisk the eggs with the cold 
milk, sparkling water, and salt. Whisking steadily, sift 
the flour over the egg mixture in a gradual but steady 
"rain" to make a smooth batter. Let sit for 20 min. and 
then add more sparkling water if necessary to get the 
consistency of heavy cream. 

Heat a 6- to 8-inch crepe or omelet pan (nonstick 
is fine but not necessary). Brush the pan with melted 
butter. Tilting and turning the pan with one hand, pour 
in just enough batter to cover the pan's surface, about 
3 Tbs. Let the crepe cook until golden on the under- 
side, 1 to 2 min. (don't undercook them) and then flip 
or turn the crepe with a small spatula or your fingers 
to cook the other side until just set, about 30 seconds 
more. The side cooked first will be prettier and should 
be the outer side when filling the crepes. 

Adjust the heat so you get a definite sizzle when 
adding the batter, and thin the batter if the crepes are 
too thick and flabby. Stack the finished crepes on a 
plate as you go. Cover with plastic and refrigerate until 
using, up to three days ahead. You can also wrap the 
crepes tightly and freeze them (put a piece of waxed 
paper between each one for easier separation). 

To make the filling— Heat the rum and soak the 
raisins in it while assembling the other ingredients. In 
a small saucepan, bring the cream and sugar to a boil, 
stirring, and add the walnuts, candied orange peel (or 
zest), cinnamon, cocoa powder, and salt. Bring back 
to a boil, stirring, and cook until the liquid has re- 
duced almost completely but the nuts are still well 
coated and glossy, about 3 min. Stir in the raisins and 
rum and cool. You can make this filling a day or two 
ahead and refrigerate it until time to use. 

For the chocolate sauce— In a medium saucepan, 
combine the cocoa powder, sugar, flour, and salt. 
Whisking steadily, slowly pour in the milk to make a 
smooth paste. Bring the mixture to a boil and cook 
about 30 seconds to cook off the raw floury taste, 
and then remove from the heat and add the chopped 
chocolate. Stir until smooth, cover loosely with 
plastic, and cool to room temperature, stirring occa- 
sionally to help it cool and prevent a skin from form- 
ing. Just before serving the crepes, whip the cream 
until it just forms soft peaks. Stir about one-quarter 
of the whipped cream into the chocolate to lighten it, 
and then carefully fold the rest of the whipped cream 
into the sauce until well blended. 
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Loosen up the chocolate base with a whiskful of 
whipped cream... 



...and then gently fold the chocolate into the rest 
of the cream for a sauce with an amazing texture. 



To finish— Spread about 2 Tbs. of the filling on the 
underside of a crepe (reheat the filling slightly if it's 
cold from the refrigerator). Fold the crepe in half, and 
then in half again to make a quarter circle. Repeat 
with the remaining crepes, dividing the filling evenly. 
You can do this early on the day of serving and just 
keep the filled crepes covered at room temperature. 

In a large frying pan, heat 2 Tbs. of butter over 
medium heat until sizzling. Add the filled crepes to the 
pan without crowding them (do this in batches if you 
need to). Cook the crepes until warmed through and 
browned on each side, about 1 min. per side. Add 
more butter if necessary to the pan during cooking. 

Arrange 3 crepes on each plate and drizzle a gen- 
erous ribbon of chocolate sauce on top, passing more 
sauce at the table. Serve immediately. 

Randall Price is an Ohio-born private chef and cooking 
teacher who divides his time between Paris, Burgundy, 
and the Auvergne. ♦ 




Fill the crepes before dinner, saute them in a 
little butter at serving time, and drizzle them with 
the creamy chocolate sauce to finish. 



wine 




choices 



Try spicy reds, intense whites, and a fortified wine to finish 



The Soup of the Bakony 
Outlaws can be brought to 
justice with a medium-bodied 
red wine with some spice. 
Cline's '97 "Ancient Vines," a 
California Mourvedre ($18), 
has oak and eucalyptus 
aromas, impressive black fruit 
flavors, and moderate tannins 
that provide a deliciously 



intense foil for the soup. 

Chicken Paprikas marries 
perfectly with either white or 
red wine. Look for a white with 
intensity to match the creamy 
richness of the dish as well as 
crisp acidity to cut that rich- 
ness, like Hugel's aromatic, dry 
'96 Gewurztraminer "Jubilee" 
(about $32). Or try a medium- 



bodied, dry red with mature 
red-fruit flavors, like the '96 
Jose Sousa from Portugal's 
Reguegnos district ($1 3). 

The rich, complex crepes 
need the drama of a very 
sweet fortified wine. Try an 
oft-overlooked choice from 
Cyprus called Commandaria 
($1 2), deliciously fragrant 



with cocoa aromas. Pedro 
Ximenez sherry or a ten-year- 
old tawny port would work 
well, too — as would strong, 
freshly brewed black coffee. 

Steven Kolpan is a professor 
of wine studies at the Culinary 
Institute of America at Hyde 
Park, New York. 
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Here's the first 
of a new Fine 
Cooking series 
designed to help 
you master a 
simple technique 
so that you can 
improvise your 
own dishes 
without a recipe. 



Simple Sautes 
Make Quick & 
Flavorful Dinners 



Master a few steps to 
saute and sauce chicken, 
pork, or turkey cutlets — 
without using a recipe 



BY PAM ANDERSON 



Not many years ago, if someone had asked me 
to make sauteed chicken breasts with a 
mustard cream sauce, or turkey cutlets with a port 
wine cherry sauce, or boneless pork chops with a bal- 
samic vinegar pan sauce, I'd have said, "Sounds 
great — give me the recipe." 

But cooking these same cuts night after night, I 
began to see the similarities in their preparation and 
cooking, as well as in the pan sauces I made to flavor 
them. After all, I seasoned and floured them the 
same way. I heated the same quantity of fat in the 
same size pan for my family of four. I cooked them for 
about the same amount of time. And when they 
came out of the skillet, I added the same kinds of 
liquids to make a pan sauce. I ultimately realized I 
didn't need individual recipes for these various cuts. 
I just needed to internalize two techniques — one for 
sauteing and another for saucemaking. 




Give chicken cutlets breathing room. Four fit nicely 
in a 1 2-inch skillet, with room for tenderloins, too. 



A little trimming with a knife, 

and you've got cutlets that cook evenly 

Although other foods — like fish fillets and veal cut- 
lets, for example — can obviously be sauteed, chicken 
breasts and turkey cutlets, as well as boneless pork 
chops, all behave in a similar way in the saute pan 
and therefore require learning only one technique. 
Plus, these cuts really need to be cooked properly or 
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they can be bland or tough. The good news about 
these popular cuts is their versatility — there's hardly 
a pan sauce that wouldn't taste great with any of 
them (see the chart on p. 43). I do, however, like to 
pay special attention to how the cutlets are trimmed 
and prepared before cooking. 

Preparing chicken cutlets for sauteing depends 
on the style of chicken breast available. Some 
butchers remove the whole breast from the bone, 
leaving the two breast halves attached. Held to- 
gether by cartilage, the breasts need to be separated. 
To split and trim them in one step, cut down on each 
side of the cartilage. If there's excess fat around the 
edges, trim that off too. Since the tenderloin thick- 
ens up the breast and keeps the center from cooking 
quickly, simply pull it out, remove the tendon, and 
cook it separately. Removing the tenderloin makes 
the breast an almost even thickness, guaranteeing 
fast, even cooking. 



If they're available, trinvfree boneless chicken 
breasts are perfect for weeknight cooking. Split, 
trimmed, and with tenderloins removed, these 
chicken breasts are practically skillet-ready right out 
of the package. 

I like to make my own turkey cutlets, too. 
Turkey cutlets are usually available packaged in the 
meat case, but they're often sliced a little thin for 
my taste. For this reason — and because it's usually 
cheaper — I often buy a boneless, skinless turkey 
breast (sometime called turkey London broil) and 
make my own turkey cutlets. Since there are no 
bones, skin, or fat to remove, this butchering exer- 
cise is simple. (You can also buy a turkey breast on 
the bone; it's not difficult to remove it from the 
bone, and then you can peel off the skin.) To turn 
a boneless, skinless turkey breast into cutlets, re- 
move the very large tenderloin from the underside 
of the breast (not the skin side) . Depending on the 



Golden-crusted 
outside, juicy 
inside. This 
perfectly cooked 
chicken breast 
gets extra flavor 
from a lemon- 
caper sauce. 
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tenderloin's size, it may be large enough to cut into 
two cutlets. If not, just leave it whole. Then cut the 
turkey breast crosswise into Vi-inch-thick slices. 
Just like turkeys, turkey breasts vary tremendously 
in size. Depending on the size, there may be enough 
for one or two meals. 

Since today's pork is so lean, I steer away from 
bone^in pork chops. I find that the bone sits on the 
pan surface when the lean, meaty part of the chop 
draws up and pulls away from the pan. Short of pan- 
frying — cooking the chop in a larger amount of 
fat — there's no way for a bone-in chop to brown in 
just a film of fat. 

Also, as with any bone-in roast, chop, or steak, 
the meat nearest the bone is the last to get done. 
With beef or lamb, most people don't mind that the 
meat next to the bone is a little more rare. Pork is 
different, and most cooks end up overcooking the 
chop to get the bone meat done. If the meat is 
marbled, a little overcooking isn't a problem. But 
with today's lean pork, a big portion of the chop 
overcooks, losing juice and drying out, while you're 
waiting for the meat nearer the bone to get done. 

So why not just buy packaged boneless pork 
chops? Like turkey cutlets, boneless pork chops — 
even the thick- cut style — may be too thin. In an 
attempt to create 4~ or 5-ounce portions for today's 
health-conscious eaters, butchers cut the chops 
so thin that there's no way for them to brown well 
on the outside before they're cooked through and 
dried out. 

If you can find 1- to 1 l /4-inch-thick boneless pork 
chops, buy them. If not, buy a small boneless loin 
roast from the rib end (the more flavorful section of 
the pork loin) and cut it into 1 -inch-thick boneless 
chops. This technique doesn't require special 
butchering skills. With a moderately sharp knife, 





A saute pan does double-duty. Use it to cook turkey 
cutlets, and then scrape up the browned bits and 
make a sauce from orange juice, Dijon, and rosemary. 

these five or six cuts should take less than a minute. 
Better to cook one thick chop and split it between 
two people than to cook two thin ones. 

Heat your pan slowly; when a fleck of flour 
sizzles, you're ready 

So that the pan is hot by the time the pork, chicken, 
or turkey is prepared, select a pan and set it over low 
heat, along with the fat, before you ever touch the 
meat. The cutlets or chops should fit in the pan 
comfortably with just a little space in between. For 
servings of four, saute in a skillet that measures 
1 2 inches across the top; for three, choose a 1 0-inch 



Cut your own portions of meat to ensure even cooking 




Pork 

A rib-end pork loin has the most flavor. 
Cut boneless chops 1 inch thick so the 
meat won't dry out when cooked. 



Turkey 

Slice turkey cutlets from a boneless 
breast. One breast can yield eight to 
twelve cutlets (serve two per person). 



Chicken 

For even thickness, cutoff the chicken 
breast's tenderloin. Remove the tendon 
and add the tenderloin to your saute. 
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skillet; for two servings, an 8-inch skillet works well. 
Be sure that the skillet has a heavy base for even 
heat distribution. 

Since neither oil nor butter is ideal, use a combi- 
nation of the two — butter for flavor; oil to increase 
the smoking point. As soon as you turn on the 
burner, put the butter and oil in the pan. The slow, 
steady heat prevents the fat from wildly sizzling 
and spitting. 

Should cutlets or chops be dredged in flour be- 
fore sauteing? I think so. Compared with a floured 
version, the unprotected surface of uncoated meat 
— especially the chicken breasts — tends to turn 
leathery from high heat. I also like the almost fried 
look and flavor of coated cutlets and chops. Before 
dredging the cutlets or chops in flour, season both 
sides of each cut generously with salt and pepper. 
Don't measure the flour. Scoop a palmful of flour 
into a pie plate. When done with the dredging, toss 
the unused flour into the garbage. 

When you're a couple of minutes away from 
sauteing, increase the heat to a strong medium high 
until the oil is hot but not smoking and the flecks of 
milk solids in the butter turn golden brown and 
smell nutty. Just to be sure, flick a little of the dredg- 
ing flour into the pan. If the flour sizzles enthusias- 
tically for a split second and immediately turns 
golden, the pan is ready. You want that perfect 
medium-high heat so that your cutlets will create 
some flavorful drippings (which will be the base for 
your quick pan sauce). Lay the cutlets in the pan 
and saute for three minutes on the first side, three 
minutes on the second side. That's it. There's no 
need to pinch, prod, poke, and push them around. If 
the oil temperature and pan size are right, they 
should be golden brown on the outside and fully 
cooked but still juicy on the inside with one turn, in 
about six minutes. 

Make a sauce and clean your pan 
at the same time 

Occasionally, I'll serve these cuts with a wedge of 
lemon, a salsa, or an uncooked relish. But more 
often, I make a quick pan sauce once I remove them 
from the skillet. I hate wasting all those delicious 
pan drippings. And besides, making a sauce helps 
clean up the pan. 

Many classic pan sauces require the reduction of 
fairly large quantities of wine, stock, juice, or cream, 
tacking on ten minutes or more to an otherwise 
quick dish. Unless the sauteed cuts are held in a 
warm oven, they're often soggy and cold by the time 
the sauce is done. In addition, many pan sauces are 
enriched and thickened with large quantities of 
butter or heavy cream. I don't mind the extra time or 
calories for a special meal, butforweeknights, I want 
a sauce that is flavorful, quick, and light. 



How to saute a cutlet 



♦ Choose the right size skillet so 
that pieces of meat have neither 
too much nor too little space be- 
tween them. For two cutlets, use 
an 8-inch pan; for three, a 1 0-inch 
pan; for four, a 1 2-inch pan. 

♦ Measure the ingredients for your 
pan sauce (see the chart on p. 43) 
into a Pyrex cup and set aside. 

♦ While preparing the chicken 
breasts, turkey cutlets, or boneless 
pork chops, set the skillet over 
medium-low heat and immediately 
add a mix of oil and butter (2 Tbs. 
butter and 1 Tbs. oil for four cutlets 
or chops) so that it heats up with 
the skillet. 

♦ While the skillet is heating, pre- 
pare the poultry or pork, sprinkling 
both sides of each piece with salt 
and pepper and then dredging 
each side in flour. 

♦ A couple of minutes before 
sauteing, increase the heat to 
medium high. When the oil is hot 



but not smoking and the flecks of 
milk solids in the butter turn golden 
brown and smell nutty, add the 
meat. 

♦ Cook the meat, turning only 
once, until golden brown on each 
side, about 6 minutes total 
(chicken breasts may need a 
minute more). 

♦ Transfer the meat to a plate and 
make your pan sauce. 




A generous coating of flour 

keeps a cutlet moist when sauteing 
and adds a little nutty "fried" flavor. 



A classic pan sauce often starts with sauteing 
garlic or shallots in the empty skillet. My first step in 
speeding up the process is to eliminate that step. 
While there's hardly a pan sauce that wouldn't 
benefit from a little shallot or garlic, for time's sake I 
usually leave them out. In a few sauces where garlic 
is crucial, I simply add it along with the liquid and let 
it soften while the liquid is reducing. 

My next step in making a quick pan sauce quicker 
is to decrease the initial quantity of liquid to be re- 
duced. To transform chicken stock, juice, or wine 
from liquid to sauce, it must be reduced by at least 
half. Reducing 1 Vi or 2 cups of liquid — the quantity 




Pam Anderson 
likes a hot skillet 

for browning bone- 
less pork chops. 
All those browned 
bits on the bottom 
of the pan make 
for a tasty sauce. 
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called for in many recipes — takes more time and 
effort than I'm willing to give. After experimenting 
with quantities and reduction times, I've found that 
Vi cup of liquid reduces to a nice consistency in just 
a few minutes. With flavor additions like capers or 
dried fruit and modest enrichments of butter or 
cream, there's an overflowing tablespoon of flavorful 
sauce for each person — more than enough for most 
occasions. After all, if your cutlets are cooked prop- 
erly, they should be juicy, and the sauce is really just 
a flavor enhancer. If you find you want just a little 
more sauce, you can increase the amount of liquid to 
l A cup and still make a pretty quick reduction. 




Ready, set, pour. 

Have your sauce 
ingredients com- 
bined in a Pyrex 
cup so you can 
pour them into 
the hot pan as 
soon as the meat 
comes out. 



Scrape and stir. Nudge the browned bits as the 
liquids quickly reduce. Add butter or cream to enrich. 

I find that mild liquids like low-salt chicken stock 
and orange juice and sweet fortified wines like Mar- 
sala, Madeira, vermouth, and port make fine sauces 
on their own. Reduce a straight Vl cup of any of 
these liquids in a pan of drippings and you'll get a 
decent sauce. Acidic liquids, however, need taming. 
A sauce made from straight lemon juice or vinegar, 
for example, is too harsh. For these sauces, use a mix 
of six tablespoons of chicken stock, fortified wine, or 
juice for every two tablespoons lemon juice or vine- 
gar (for a total of Vl cup of liquid). Balsamic vinegar 
is the one exception: because of its low acidity and 
natural sweetness, you can use up to X A cup of it for 
the Vl cup total. 

Though not harsh, pan sauces made with straight 
red or white wine taste weak, sour, and off kilter. 
Cutting the wine with an equal amount of low-salt 
chicken stock balances the sauce. For wine sauces, 
use l A cup each chicken stock and wine (for a total 
of Vl cup liquid). These wine -broth sauces — espe- 
cially those made with red wine — also benefit from 
additional flavorings like Dijon mustard. 

When using two different liquids in a pan sauce, 
some recipes call for reducing one of the liquids 
before adding the other. Not these sauces. While 




Spoon and serve. In a matter of minutes, you can 
spoon port-cherry sauce onto your still-hot pork cutlet. 

the chicken sautes, measure all the pan sauce liquids 
into a Pyrex measuring cup. When the chops or cut- 
lets are done cooking and come out of the pan, you 
can pour the liquids into the skillet, where they 
simmer together. 

How quickly the sauce reduces depends on the 
heat and heaviness of the pan. If the skillet is hot 
and heavy-duty, the liquid reduces almost as soon 
as it hits the pan. In a cooler skillet the reduction 
may take a couple of minutes. Once the sauce re- 
duces to l A cup — don't measure, just eyeball it — it's 
time to add a little butter or cream. 

While I want my sauce to be light, I find that a 
pan sauce without a little fat tastes brash and in- 
tense. Not only does a bit of butter or heavy cream 
enrich and soften flavors, it also thickens the sauce 
and gives it much-needed body. A small amount 
of sauce, however, requires only a small amount of 
butter. Just one miraculous tablespoon of butter (or 
two tablespoons of heavy cream) takes a sauce from 
puckery to pleasant. 

Pam Anderson is the author o/The Perfect Recipe 
(Houghton Mifflin) and How to Cook without a 
Book (Broadway Books). ♦ 
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The measurements 
below are designed to 
be used for four cutlets 
or chops. If you saute 
less, you'll have a bit 
more sauce per cutlet. 



Use this chart to make a delicious pan sauce 



To make a pan sauce, measure liquids and flavor- 
ings into a 1 -cup Pyrex measuring cup before 
sauteing your cutlets or boneless chops. When 
your cutlets are done cooking, remove them and 
pour the contents of the measuring cup into the 
hot skillet; boil until the liquid reduces by half. Tilt 
the skillet so that the reduced liquid is at one side 
of the pan and whisk in the enrichment until the 



sauce is smooth and glossy. Take the pan off the 
heat and spoon a portion of the sauce over each 
cutlet or chop and serve immediately. These pan 
sauces are designed to yield 1 to 1 Vi tablespoons 
per cutlet. If you decide you want a bit more, raise 
the total measurement of your liquid ingredients to 
% cup (from V2), and if you like a richer sauce, 
whisk in an extra tablespoon of butter. 



SAUCE 


LIQUID 


FLAVORING 


ENRICHMENT 


Red wine & Dijon pan sauce 


Va cup low-salt chicken stock 
Va cup full-bodied red wine 


1 tsp. Dijon mustard 


1 Tbs. butter 


Curried chutney pan sauce 


6 Tbs. low-salt chicken stock 
2 Tbs. rice-wine vinegar 


2 Tbs. prepared chutney, 

such as Major Grey's 
Va tsp. curry powder 


1 Tbs. butter 


Orange-Dijon pan sauce 
with rosemary 


V2 cup orange juice 


1 tsp. Dijon mustard 

Vi tsp. minced fresh rosemary 

optional: 1 Tbs. brown sugar 


1 Tbs. butter 


Balsamic pan sauce 


Va cup balsamic vinegar 

Va cup low-salt chicken stock 


none 


1 Tbs. butter 


Marsala wine pan sauce 


V2 cup Marsala wine 


none 


1 Tbs. butter 


Port wine pan sauce with dried 
cherries (or cranberries) 


V2 cup port wine 


2 Tbs. dried cherries 
a dried cranberries 

2 tsp. seedless raspberry jam 
or red currant jelly 


1 Tbs. butter 


Lemon-caper pan sauce 


6 Tbs. low-salt chicken stock 
2 Tbs. lemon juice 


2 tsp. drained capers 


1 Tbs. butter 


Sweet vermouth or cream sherry 
pan sauce with prunes 


6 Tbs. sweet vermouth 

or cream sherry 
2 Tbs. cider vinegar 


Va cup chopped prunes 


1 Tbs. butter 


Mustard cream pan sauce 


V2 cup low-salt chicken stock 


2 Tbs. coarse-grained mustard 


2 Tbs. heavy cream 


Tomato-tarragon (or rosemary) 
pan sauce 


Va cup low-salt chicken stock 
Va cup dry vermouth or white wine 


1 tsp. minced fresh tarragon 
or scant V2 tsp. dried tarragon 
or 1 tsp. minced fresh rosemary 

4 canned tomatoes, drained and 
seeded, coarsely chopped 


1 Tbs. butter or 
2 Tbs. heavy cream 


Simple pan sauce with 
green grapes 


V2 cup low-salt chicken stock 


1 cup green grapes, halved 
V2 tsp. minced fresh rosemary 


2 Tbs. heavy cream 
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^ A Fresh Look at ^ 

Spinach 

Enjoy it creamed, sauteed, tossed into pasta, 
or as a fresh topping for pizza 



BY ALAN TANGREN 



During the depths of winter, spinach is an es- 
pecially cheering dose of green, a comfort- 
ing reminder that spring is just around the corner. 
And as well as being a great way to bring some green 
into your life in winter, the good news is that good 
spinach is increasingly available year-round. 

The most versatile of cooking greens, spinach is 
great blanched and creamed, sauteed with brown 
butter, or wilted and tossed with pasta. Or don't 
cook it at all: the spinach salad opposite does 
double- duty as a fresh and tender pizza topping. 

Flat-leafed or savoyed 

Spinach grows best during the cool weather of spring 
and fall, when it's available everywhere. The winter 



crops we see generally come from California, Texas, 
and Florida, while in the summer, production is lim- 
ited to the coolest growing areas, like the foggy 
northern California coast. 

At the market, look for fresh-looking, brightly 
colored leaves. Avoid wilted or yellowing leaves. 
Fresh spinach keeps well for two or three days sealed 
in a plastic bag in the fridge. Carefully inspect spinach 
sold in cellophane bags; don't buy any that's slimy, 
yellowed, or shriveled. And don't think that frozen 
spinach will be anything but a pale imitation of fresh. 

Some spinach leaves are smooth and flat, while 
others are crinkled or "savoyed/* Both kinds are 
delicious, and both can be young and tender, but you 
may find that the savoyed needs extra washing to 



Spinach needs a quick trim and thorough washing 




Unless the leaves are very young, Give spinach a good dunk. Partic- 
With one quick pass of the knife, bunched spinach should be stemmed. Be ularly gritty leaves may need a couple 

spinach is easy to trim. sure to remove the especially tough of changes of water to be thoroughly 



stems of savoyed spinach. cleaned. 
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A salad and a pizza in one. 

Fresh Spinach & Gruyere Pizza is a 
meal in itself, or a hearty appetizer. 



get rid of the last traces of grit nestled in its crinkles. 
Because of its crinkles, however, the savoyed stuff 
has more body and tends to ship better. 

You'll find fresh spinach sold either in bunches or 
in loose leaves. Loose leaves, easiest to find at green- 
markets or farmstands (and in bags at some super- 
markets), come either large or small. Use the large 
leaves for cooking; save the smaller ones for salads. 

Mature spinach with thicker, less tender leaves 
is the best candidate for cooking, where its mineral 
quality can be tamed with cream, butter, or cheese. 
Blanching removes bitterness from older spinach, 
and it makes further cooking simpler and faster. A 
testament to its versatility, spinach works with sharp 
and tangy flavors, like mustard and lemon juice, as 
well as with creamy, eggy components. Some people 
report a dry, chalky sensation on the teeth and on 
the roof of the mouth when eating spinach. Agricul- 
tural scientists say that this comes from the leaves' 
high concentration of oxalic acid. 

Because of the increasing availability of pre- 
washed leaf-picked spinach, with tender, edible 
stems, you can cut spinach preparation time to a bare 
minimum. But don't stint on washing. Spinach grows 
in sandy soil, and the tiniest bit of grit can ruin its 
delicious pleasure. 

For every cup of cooked spinach, you'll need to 
buy about a pound of fresh. 



Fresh Spinach & Gruyere Pizza 

If you want to omit the bacon in this recipe, I'd sug- 
gest increasing the cheese just a bit. Serves four as 
an appetizer. 

FOR THE DOUGH: 

1 tsp. active dry yeast 
1 A tsp. sugar 

Vi cup warm water (1 00° to 1 20°F) 
IV2 cups all-purpose flour 
V2 tsp. salt 

Olive oil for greasing the mixing bowl 
FOR THE PIZZA: 

V4 lb. sliced smoked bacon or pancetta (about five 
1 /t-inch-thick slices), cut in VHnch pieces 

Olive oil for brushing the dough 

V4 cup thinly sliced scallions (white and light green 
parts) 

4 oz. coarsely grated Gruyere cheese 

FOR THE SALAD TOPPING: 

2 tsp. red-wine vinegar 
V2 tsp. Dijon mustard 

2 Tbs. olive oil 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper to taste 

4 oz. loose baby spinach or V2 bunch tender young 
spinach, stemmed if needed, washed, and spun dry 

1 hard-cooked egg, chopped 

To make the dough— In a mixing bowl, dissolve the 
yeast and sugar in the water. Let rest until foamy, about 

5 min. Add the flour and salt; mix until blended. Knead 
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Blanch spinach in water, or wilt it in a saute pan 




Spinach blanches in a flash. All it needs is a minute 
in boiling water. 



Spinach leaves collapse quickly over high heat. 

Use tongs to turn the greens frequently so that they 
wilt evenly. 



Wilted spinach 
rounds out a 
main-dish pasta 

with shrimp and 
feta cheese. A 
breadcrumb top- 
ping adds texture. 



the dough on a very lightly floured surface for 1 min. 
or until smooth and elastic. Put it in a lightly oiled mix- 
ing bowl, cover loosely, and set in a warm place (70° to 
80°F) until doubled in bulk, about 2 hours. 

To make the pizza— Put a baking stone on the 
upper middle rack of the oven and heat the oven to 
475°F. In a small skillet over medium heat, brown the 
bacon. Drain on paper towels and set aside. On a 
heavily floured surface, flatten the dough ball. Roll the 
dough into a 1 2-inch circle, lifting and stretching from 
underneath with the back of your hands. (If the dough 
resists, let it rest for a few minutes and then resume 
rolling.) The outside edges should be about Va inch 
thick, the center a bit thinner. Transfer the dough to a 
floured pizza paddle or the floured back of a baking 
sheet. Brush the dough with the olive oil and sprinkle 




the scallions evenly to within Vi inch of the edge. 
Sprinkle on the cheese and the reserved bacon. 
Transfer the pizza onto the baking stone in the oven 
with a quick jerk of the paddle. Check the pizza after 
2 or 3 min. and deflate any giant bubbles if need be. 

To make the topping— While the pizza bakes, 
whisk together the vinegar, mustard, and olive oil; sea- 
son with salt and pepper. When the edges of the crust 
are lightly browned and the cheese is bubbling, 1 to 
1 2 min., return the pizza to the paddle or transfer it to 
a cutting board. Toss the spinach with the vinaigrette 
and pile it on the pizza. Sprinkle with the chopped egg, 
slice with a chef's knife, and serve immediately. 

Spinach, Shrimp & Feta with Fusilli 

For a little added richness, drizzle a bit of your favorite 
olive oil over the pasta just before serving. Serves four 
as a main course. 

% lb. large shrimp (about 20), peeled and deveined 
1 large lemon, halved 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper to taste 
8 oz. dried fusilli, gemelli, or other twist pasta 
Va cup olive oil; more for drizzling 

1 large sprig fresh thyme 

Va tsp. hot red pepper flakes 
4 cloves garlic, minced 
Vi cup dry white wine 
% cup clam juice 

2 large bunches spinach, stemmed, washed, and 
roughly chopped (about 10 oz. after stemming) 

% cup crumbled feta cheese 

Vi cup coarse toasted breadcrumbs 

1 Tbs. chopped fresh tarragon 

2 Tbs. chopped fresh flat-leaf parsley 
2 Tbs. snipped fresh chives 

Put the cleaned shrimp in a small, nonreactive bowl. 
Squeeze the juice from one of the lemon halves onto 
the shrimp. Sprinkle with a little salt and pepper and 
let marinate for 20 min. Put a large pot of water on to 
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boil; when it's at a roiling boil, add the pasta and cook 
according to package directions. In a large skillet over 
medium heat, heat the olive oil. Add the thyme sprig 
and red pepper flakes. Cook, stirring, for about 1 min. 
to flavor the oil. Add the shrimp and minced garlic, stir- 
ring briskly and cooking just until the shrimp turn color, 
about 30 seconds. With a slotted spoon, transfer the 
shrimp to a plate and reserve. Raise the heat to high; 
add the white wine and clam juice. Boil until the liquid 
is reduced to Vi cup, 2 to 4 min. Remove the thyme 
sprig, stir in the spinach, and cover the skillet. Simmer 
until the spinach is just wilted, about 1 min., stirring 
once or twice. Add the boiled, drained pasta and the 
reserved shrimp to the skillet; stir to combine and let 
simmer over very low heat for 1 to 2 min. to finish the 
shrimp and let the flavors meld. Remove the pan from 
the heat and toss in the crumbled feta. Squeeze the 
juice from the remaining lemon half over the pasta; 
season with salt and pepper. Mix the breadcrumbs 
with the tarragon, parsley, and chives, sprinkle the mix- 
ture over the pasta without tossing, and serve. 




Creamy Spinach is ready when the cream is 
reduced and the pan is still a bit saucy. 

Creamy Spinach 

This is lighter than traditional creamed spinach. You 
can turn it into a spinach gratin by pouring on a little 
additional cream, topping with a mixture of grated 
Parmesan and Gruyere, and baking until browned and 
the pan is bubbling. When squeezing the spinach, 
save the last tablespoons of green juice to flavor 
soup. Yields 2 cups; serves four. 

3 bunches spinach (10 to 12 oz. each), trimmed and 

washed 
2 Tbs. unsalted butter 

Va cup minced scallions or spring onions (white and 

light green parts) 
% cup heavy cream 
Scant Y2 tsp. salt, or to taste 
Freshly ground black pepper 




Bring a large pot of water to a boil, salting it well 
(about 1 Tbs.). Add the spinach to the boiling water 
and cover the pot to return it to a boil. Uncover and 
boil the spinach until it wilts completely, about 1 min. 
Drain in a colander and hold the colander under cold 
running water to cool the spinach. Squeeze the 
spinach with your hands to remove excess water. 
(Don't worry about losing vitamins; you're mostly 
squeezing out water.) Chop the spinach coarsely (you 
should have about 1 cup); set aside. In a large skillet 
over medium heat, melt the butter. Add the scallions 
and cook for 2 min., stirring occasionally. Add the 
chopped spinach, the cream, and the salt. Raise the 
heat to medium high. Cook, breaking up the spinach 
with a wooden spoon, until the spinach is tender and 
has absorbed most but not all of the cream and the 
pan is still a bit saucy, 3 to 5 min. Remove from the 
heat, season with black pepper, adjust the season- 
ings as needed, and serve. 

Spinach Saute with 
Brown Butter & Garlic 

This quick-cooking vegetable accompaniment is best 
with tender, young spinach. Serves two. 

2 Tbs. unsalted butter 

2 cloves garlic, gently crushed and peeled 

1 large bunch spinach (10 to 12 oz.), thick stems 

trimmed; leaves washed and dried well 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper to taste 
1 lemon, halved 

In a large saute pan over medium heat, melt the butter 
with the garlic until the butter is golden brown and 
smells nutty; make sure the garlic doesn't burn. Raise 
the heat to high and add the spinach, in batches if 
need be, flipping and stirring, until just barely wilted, 
about 1 min. Take the pan off the heat; remove the 
garlic. Season the spinach with salt, pepper, and a 
squeeze of lemon. Toss and serve immediately. 

Alan Tangren is the former forager for Chez Panisse 
restaurant in Berkeley, California, where he now 
heads up the restaurant's pastry department ♦ 



Spinach Saute 
with Brown 
Butter & Garlic 
serves as a 
colorful landing 
for simple seared 
fish or chicken. 
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Garlic Bread Two Ways 

To vary this delicious classic, crisp a whole loaf in a paper bag or 
toast slices under the broiler 



BY STEVE HUNTER 



Bread is my favorite food and garlic isn't far be- 
hind it — marry them into garlic bread and it's 
my idea of nirvana. The essential link between gar- 
lie and bread is garlic butter. I used to make it with a 
heavy hand, pounding raw garlic to a paste in a mor- 
tar and pestle. The result was powerfully delicious 
but also overpowering to everything else on the 
menu. I've made a lot of garlic bread since then and 
have found that if I simply saute the garlic first, I can 
get the fresh garlic flavor and aroma I crave — and 
still taste the rest of the meal. 

I always make the same garlic butter, but by de- 
ciding whether to reheat a whole loaf of bread or broil 
slices, and by choosing a thin-crusted Italian loaf or 
a thick-crusted peasant bread, I can get two distinctly 
different results. 

Make a potent— not pungent— garlic butter 

Garlic butter should be filled with fresh garlic flavor, 
not big chunks of garlic. I can avoid these chunks by 
mincing the garlic very 
finely with a chef's knife 
(this works best if I add 
the salt to the garlic as I 
mince) or better yet, I'll 
make the garlic into a 
paste with a garlic press, 
a Microplane grater, or a 
mortar and pestle. 

I also saute the garlic in 
a little olive oil to soften 
its flavor. This only takes a 

minute or two, and I watch it closely to make sure the 
garlic doesn't start to brown and turn bitter. After 
sauteing, I pour the garlic and hot oil over cold diced 
butter; there's just enough heat to soften the butter 
to a spreadable consistency when I mash it together. 

Another way to moderate the pungency of the 
garlic is to introduce other flavors. The saute is a 
good time to add spices (I almost always include 





heat a whole loaf 
of garlic bread in 
a paper bag. * 



Method 1: Reheat a loaf in a wet paper bag 

Heat the oven to 400°F. Slip the loaf back photo at left) or a very 
into the paper bag it 
came in (or use a torn 
paper grocery bag; 
avoid those with print- 
ing or plastic on them). 
Wet the entire bag with 
a spray bottle (see the 



Make diagonal slices in 
a 1 -pound loaf of bread 
at 3 /4-inch intervals, 
stopping short of the 
bottom crust. Slather 
some of the garlic 
butter into each cut. 



fast pass under the 
faucet. 

Pop the package 
into the oven until it 
smells of popcorn and 
the crust is crisp, 1 to 
1 5 minutes. 



black pepper) or dried herbs so that their flavors can 
meld with the garlic as it cooks. Other additions, 
like fresh parsley, are better left uncooked; you 
should wait to mix them into the butter at the end. 

Choose a bread and a cooking method 

I like to treat dif ferent kinds of bread with dif ferent 
cooking methods: I reheat a loaf of thin-crusted 
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Method 2: Toast slices in the broiler 



Heat the broiler. Cut 
3 /4-inch slices on the 
diagonal off a 1-pound 
loaf of bread and 
spread the garlic butter 
all the way to the edges 
on one side of each 
slice (see the photo at 
right) to keep the edges 



from burning. Arrange 
the slices on a baking 
sheet and broil until 
dark around the edges, 
2 to 4 minutes. 

Add toppings like 
cheese or pesto about 
halfway through broil- 
ing, when the bread 



just begins to brown 
and the butter starts 
to bubble. This way, 
the bread gets a little 
crisper and the topping 
won't burn. 

Toss on toppings 
like tomatoes or arugula 
right before serving. 



Tm crunchy texture 
and toesty flavor, broil 
slices of rustic bread; 
add cool toppings 
like prosclutto and 
arugula for contrast. 





grocery store Italian bread in the oven, and I broil 
slices of thick-crusted peasant bread bruschetta 
style. I prefer these combinations, but they're not 
cast in stone. Both breads produce excellent results 
with either technique when the mood or the menu 
demand it. 



The wet paper bag method (far left) is a great 
way to reheat any loaf of bread, and a perfect way 
to make classic garlic bread. The evaporating water 
gives the loaf a burst of steam, which refreshes the 
interior (this type of bread tends toward the dry 
side). Then the bag dries out to let the crust crisp 
and brown. 

Slices of thiclocrusted peasant bread are great 
for broiling (above left) because they have an open 
texture that catches the garlic butter and any extra 
toppings you add (see the box below). Just remem- 
ber that toasting in the broiler demands your undi- 
vided attention, lest you end up with, well, toast. 



Sauteed Garlic Butter 

You can adjust the amount of garlic to suit your toler- 
ance: 1 clove for mild or up to 4 for high potency. 
Yields enough for one 16- to 1 8-oz. loaf of bread. 

2 Tbs. fruity olive oil 

3 cloves garlic, finely minced or pureed (about 3 tsp.) 
% tsp. coarse salt 

1 tsp. coarsely ground black pepper 

Va lb. cold unsalted butter, in small dice or thin slices 

In a small skillet, heat the oil over medium heat. Add 
the garlic, salt, and pepper and cook, sizzling gently 
for about 2 min., stirring occasionally. The garlic 
should soften and become fragrant but not brown. Put 
the butter in a small bowl and pour the oil and garlic 
over it. Blend until smooth enough to spread evenly. 

Steve Hunter is the art director for Fine Cooking. ♦ 



Garlic butter additions Toppings for slices 



Add to the saute 

3 /a tsp. dried herbs such 
as thyme or oregano 

3 small anchovy fillets 
(cut the salt to V2 tsp.) 

a pinch of saffron 



Add to the butter 

V4 cup chopped fresh 
flat-leaf parsley 

2 Tbs. chopped fresh 
thyme, oregano, chives, 
or basil (or Vfetsp. dried) 



Top and broil 

Parmesan, provolone, 
or mozzarella 

a dab of tapenade 
or pesto 



Top and serve 

thinly sliced prosciutto 

seeded and chopped 

tomatoes 

arugula or watercress 
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Get Great Flavor from 



Shape ground meat and poultry into simple, succulent 
main dishes with loads of flavor and tender texture 



BY SHIRLEY SARVIS 





Meatloaf and hamburgers, two supremely 
tasty home dishes, convinced me to further 
explore ground meat's potential. The light, loose tex- 
ture of ground meat eagerly accepts mix-ins, and its 
multiple surfaces are terrific at absorbing and deliver- 
ing flavor — two reasons why it's such a great medium 
for shaping into patties, "cushions," and meatballs 
that become easy and delicious weeknight dinners. 

The most common complaints I hear about 
ground meat dishes is that they can be heavy, dense, 
dry, and boring. But as long as you mix with a light 
hand and use a moist filler and generous seasonings, 
you'll get tender, savory results, whether with ground 
beef, lamb, veal, chicken, or turkey. 

Full flavor, tender texture 

Patties, meatballs, and cushions taste great because 
they stay good and j uicy, and if you cook the patties at 
the specified heat and times, you retain the juices and 
the meat won't dry out. When it's time to eat, all those 



cut surfaces release their juices easily. Follow the 
cooking times in the recipes, and after a while, you'll 
be able to feel for doneness: press a fingertip on the 
ground meat; it should have a slight spring to it, which 
means that it's cooked through but still juicy. 

Grinding meat gives it a lush consistency by break- 
ing down tough fibers and connective tissue. Gener- 
ally, the cuts used for grinding (like shoulder) , though 
tasty, are less tender to begin with. But because their 
long muscle fibers are cut fine in grinding, the cooked 
result isn't only savory, it's tender, too. 

If you're lucky enough to have a good butcher who 
will grind meat fresh for you, as I do, that's really the 
best. At the butcher's, specify "once ground" in order 
to get a grind that's not too fine. You'll get the most 
succulent results that way. If you do buy packaged 
ground meat, check the label and choose meat that 
has been ground as recently as possible, preferably 
that day. Use it as soon as you can, because ground 
meat spoils faster than solid cuts. I shave off the outer 
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surfaces with a very sharp knife on a pristine cutting 
board to make absolutely certain of cleanliness. 

For filler and flavor, add chopped herbs 
and soaked breadcrumbs 

Minced garlic, fresh herbs, and dried spices flavor 
ground meat so effectively because they get mixed 
right into the center of the meat, unlike with a steak 
or roast, where the seasoning just sits on the surface. 
I use fresh and dried herbs, depending on the flavor 
I'm looking for. 

Another important method for keeping the tex- 
ture light and tender is using a binder, which prevents 
the meat from fusing together too tightly. Bread- 
crumbs soaked in half-and-half are an excellent 
binder, filling out the mixture so that it's substantial 
but not dense. Grated cheese and sauteed onions also 
help keep things loose and add depth, too. 

Of course, a sauce or condiment served with the 
meat is another opportunity for flavor. I've included a 




A mix of beef and pork sausage lends flavor to moist "cushions." 

Let a bed of noodles soak up the juices. 
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Don't skimp on 
the oil, or the 
heat. As with all 
of these dishes, 
Lemony Chicken 
Meatballs brown 
best when there's 
enough fat in the 
pan and the heat 
is high enough. 



chopped olive sauce with the Lemony Chicken Meat- 
balls to add even more interest and moistness. 

Mixing in seasonings ahead of cooking time lets 
the meat soak up the flavors. Cover the shaped 
meatballs and refrigerate for 15 minutes, and then let 
them sit at room temperature for another 1 5 minutes 
before cooking so they'll brown well and cook evenly. 

Be patient and resist fiddling 

For the brownest, juiciest results, a few last words: 

♦ Try not to shuttle the meat around the pan. Let 
the patties stay in one place so they can brown prop- 
erly. Just check that they're not sticking to the pan. 

♦ Resist pressing on the meat with the spatula. 
Pressing down pushes out juices, again yielding a 
dense, dry result. When feeling for doneness, give the 
meat a quick, gentle poke: it should feel springy-firm. 



Lemony Chicken Meatballs 
with Cumin & Parsley 

These slightly spicy meatballs, paired with a tangy olive 
sauce, are great served on couscous. Serves four. 

FOR THE MEATBALLS: 

Vz cup soft, coarse fresh breadcrumbs (don't use 

crusts) 
2 Tbs. fresh lemon juice 

1 lb. freshly ground lean chicken (light and dark 
meat) or ground turkey breast 

% tsp. salt 

2 tsp. paprika 

Vi tsp. ground cumin 

Vs tsp. dried red pepper flakes, or to taste 

2 Tbs. finely chopped fresh flat-leaf parsley 

% cup minced onion, sauteed in 2 Tbs. olive oil until 

translucent; half reserved for the topping 
2 Tbs. olive oil 
2 Tbs. butter 

FOR THE TOPPING: 
2 Tbs. butter 

1 tsp. paprika 
1 /ttsp. ground cumin 

Vi cup minced, well-drained pitted green olives 

2 Tbs. fresh lemon juice 

To make the meatballs— In a large bowl, soak the 
breadcrumbs in the lemon juice until plumped and the 
liquid is absorbed, about 5 min. Add the ground 
chicken or turkey, salt, paprika, cumin, pepper flakes, 
parsley, and half of the sauteed onions, along with the 
oil in the pan. Mix gently but thoroughly. Shape into 
1 1 /2-inch meatballs; you should end up with 20. In a 
large skillet, heat the olive oil and butter over medium- 
high heat. When the butter has melted, add the meat- 
balls (take care not to crowd the pan) and cook, 



Grinding meat in a food processor 

Most ground meat is easy to find at the supermarket, and if your butcher will grind it fresh, all the better. If you 
want to try grinding your own meat at home, here are the cuts to ask for and how to grind it. Make sure you've 
blotted the meat thoroughly dry before grinding. Also, avoid overgrinding or the meat will be mushy. 




Which cuts to use 

When requesting ground 
meat at the butcher or grinding 
your own, here are the cuts to 
look for: 

Beef: chuck 

Chicken: skinless light and 
dark meat 

Lamb: lean shoulder 

Turkey: skinless breast 

Veal: lean shoulder 




Cut the meat into 1-inch 
cubes and put it in a food 
processor fitted with the 
metal blade. 



Pulse until the meat is coarsely 
textured and ground in about 
Ve-inch pieces. Pulsing's on-off 
action lets you easily see, feel, and 
control the grind. 
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turning gently, until browned on 2 or 3 sides and 
cooked through, about 5 min. total. Transfer to warm 
serving plates. 

To make the topping— In a small skillet over 
medium heat, melt the butter. Add the remaining 
sauteed onions, the paprika, and the cumin; cook over 
medium heat until warmed through. Stir in the olives 
and lemon juice; cook, stirring, until just heated 
through. Spoon the topping over the meatballs. 

Lamb Patties with Chopped Herbs 

Good accompaniments would be rice pilaf and some 
cucumber-yogurt salad. Serves four. 

1 lb. freshly ground lean lamb 
% tsp. salt 

Freshly ground black pepper 

2 large cloves garlic, minced 

Vi cup chopped fresh flat-leaf parsley 

3 Tbs. chopped fresh mint 
Generous Vi tsp. minced fresh rosemary 
Oil for the pan 

In a mixing bowl, lightly and thoroughly mix the ground 
lamb, salt, pepper, garlic, parsley, mint, and rosemary. 
Shape into four patties, each 1 1 A inches thick. Add 
just enough oil to a large skillet to make a thin film; 
heat over medium heat. When the oil is hot, add the 




Chopped mint and parsley are the simple 
flavorings for succulent lamb patties. 

patties (take care not to crowd the pan) and brown 
well on both sides, turning occasionally, until 
browned, cooked through, and springy-firm, 1 2 to 
15 min. total. 

Beef & Sausage Cushions 

If your grocery store doesn't stock good, mildly 
spiced bulk pork sausage, buy small link sausages, 
peel off the casing, and crumble them. Serves four. 

Vi cup soft, coarse fresh breadcrumbs (don't use 

crusts) 
Vz cup half-and-half 
Vi lb. freshly ground beef 

Vi lb. fresh bulk pork sausage or link sausage, lightly 
crumbled 

3 Tbs. freshly grated parmigiano reggiano 
1 clove garlic, minced 

% cup finely chopped fresh flat-leaf parsley 
IV2 tsp. crumbled dried basil 



% tsp. crumbled dried sage 
V4 tsp. minced fresh rosemary 
1 tsp. salt 

Vs tsp. freshly ground black pepper 
1 Tbs. olive oil 
1 Tbs. butter 

In a large bowl, soak the breadcrumbs in the half- 
and-half until plumped and the liquid is absorbed, 
about 5 min. Add the ground beef, sausage, cheese, 
garlic, parsley, basil, sage, rosemary, salt, and pepper, 
Mix gently and thoroughly. Shape the mixture into 
eight patties, each 1 Va inches thick. Over medium 
heat, heat the oil and butter in a large skillet (or two 
smaller ones). Add the patties, setting them well 
apart, and brown on both sides, turning occasionally, 
until browned, cooked through, and springy-firm, 
10 to 12 min. total. 

Veal Patties with 
Toasted Hazelnuts 

I like the textural contrast that the 
toasted hazelnuts and a bed of butter 
lettuce provide. Serves four. 

FOR THE HAZELNUT TOPPING: 
IV2 Tbs. unsalted butter 
% cup lightly toasted chopped 

hazelnuts 
1 A tsp. salt 

FOR THE PATTIES: 

Vi cup soft, coarse fresh breadcrumbs 

(don't use crusts) 
Vz cup half-and-half 

1 lb. freshly ground veal 
Scant % tsp. salt 

V2 tsp. freshly ground black pepper 
% tsp. ground nutmeg 
Vi tsp. ground coriander 
Scant Va tsp. sugar 

Scant V2 cup very finely minced onion 

2 Tbs. butter; more as needed 
Tender leaves of butter lettuce, crisp 

center veins removed 

To make the topping— Melt the butter in a small 
skillet over medium heat. Add the hazelnuts and 
the salt. Cook, stirring, just until heated through. 
Keep warm. 

To make the patties— In a large bowl, soak the 
breadcrumbs in the half-and-half until plumped and 
the liquid is absorbed, about 5 min. Add the ground 
veal, salt, pepper, nutmeg, coriander, sugar, and 
onions. Mix gently but thoroughly. Shape into four 
patties, each 1 Va inches thick. In a large, heavy skillet, 
heat the butter over medium-high heat until it bubbles. 
Add the patties (take care not to crowd the pan) and 
cook, turning occasionally and adding more butter to 
the pan as needed, until browned, cooked through, 
and springy-firm, about 1 6 min. total. Arrange the 
lettuce leaves as a single-layer liner on each serving 
plate; set a patty on top. Spoon a little topping over 
each patty and serve. 

Shirley Sarvis is a food and wine writer and consultant 
based in San Francisco. ♦ 
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The Only Peanut Butter 



Peanut butter and a good cookie are 
two of my favorite things, so for 
me, combining them is a natural. The 
trouble is, the traditional round peanut 
butter cookie with the crossed-fork im- 
print never really thrilled me. So I de- 
cided it was high time to develop my own 
version. I knew I wanted more, and I 
wanted it in a sandwich cookie: crunchy- 
crumbly peanut butter wafers surround- 
ing a creamy filling flecked with roasted 
peanuts and chopped chocolate. 

Use smooth peanut butter 
(yes, from a jar) 

The reason this peanut butter cookie is 
head and shoulders above the others is 
that it's a hefty sandwich cookie with 
great peanut flavor in both the filling and 
the cookie. 

For the best texture in both compo- 
nents, I recommend smooth peanut but- 
ter, for a couple of reasons. The chunks 
in chunky-style don't give as tender- 
crumbly a texture in the finished cookie. 
Also, I like to make my own chunky fill- 
ing by stirring in roasted chopped pea- 
nuts — the peanut bits in chunky peanut 
butter don't hold a candle to chopping 
your own. 

I'm usually a stickler for artisan ingre- 
dients, but with the peanut butter for 
these cookies, I make an exception and 
use a jarred peanut butter like Skippy, 
which makes delicious cookies. I've tried 
freshly ground peanut butter from the 
health-food store — although it's terrific 
on sandwiches, it turns out a gloppy 
cookie filling. 

The crowning touch for these cook- 
ies is the chopped chocolate in the filling 
(a shameless tribute to Reese's cups) . My 
recipe calls for dark chocolate, because 
that's what I like, but if you prefer milk 
chocolate, use that instead. 

If you feel like assembling these cook- 
ies ahead, they won't get soggy — even 
filled — and they'll keep in the refrigera- 
tor or at room temperature for a couple 



For a double hit of 
flavor, sandwich a 
chocolate-flecked 

peanut cream 
between crunchy- 

light cookies 

BY LINDA WEBER 




When it's time to add the flour, stop 
the mixer. Stir it in by hand to avoid 
overmixing the dough. 



of days. That's as long as I can vouch for, 
though — these peanut butter cookies 
never hang around my kitchen any 
longer than that. 



Peanut Butter Sandwich 
Cookies 

This recipe can be mixed by hand or in an 
electric mixer. Use smooth peanut butter 
rather than chunky. I get good results 
with Skippy. Yields eighteen 2 1 /2~inch 
sandwiches. 

FOR THE COOKIES: 

6 oz. (1 Vz cups) all-purpose flour 

2 oz. (% cup) cake flour 
Vi tsp. baking soda 

Va tsp. salt 

6 oz. (12 Tbs.) unsalted butter, completely 

softened at room temperature 
2 /a cup smooth peanut butter 
Vi cup sugar 

Vi cup firmly packed light brown sugar 
1 tsp. pure vanilla extract 
1 large egg 

FOR THE FILLING: 

1V2 cups confectioners' sugar 

3 oz. (6 Tbs.) unsalted butter, softened at 

room temperature 
% cup smooth peanut butter 
3 Tbs. heavy cream 

Va cup coarsely chopped roasted unsalted 
peanuts 

Va cup coarsely chopped semisweet 
chocolate, or mini semisweet chocolate 
chips 

To make the cookies—Heat the oven to 
350°F. Line two baking sheets with parch- 
ment. In a medium bowl, sift together the 




Instead of cross-hatching with a fork, 

use your fingers to press and decorate. 
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Cookie ¥xi'U Ever Want 



two flours, baking soda, and salt. In the 
bowl of an electric mixer, cream the butter, 
peanut butter, and sugars with the paddle 
attachment until light and fluffy. Add the 
vanilla and egg; continue creaming until 
smooth and fluffy, about 3 min. with an 
electric mixer (longer by hand). Stir in the 
flour mixture by hand just until it's incorpo- 
rated; don't overmix or the cookies will be 
tough. Drop heaping tablespoonfuls of 
batter, spaced about 2 inches apart, onto 
the lined baking sheets. With floured 
fingers, flatten each dab of batter into a 
2-inch round. Bake until the cookies are 
puffed and golden, 1 2 to 14 min., rotating 
the baking sheets if needed for even bak- 
ing. Transfer the cookies to a rack to cool. 

While the cookies cool, make the fill- 
ing—In a small bowl, cream the confec- 
tioners' sugar, butter, and peanut butter 
until smooth. Add the heavy cream; con- 
tinue creaming until smooth and fluffy. Stir 
in the chopped peanuts and chocolate. 

To assemble— Transfer the cooled 
cookies to a work surface, flipping half of 
them over. With an offset spatula or a but- 
ter knife, spread a scant teaspoon of filling 
onto each turned-over cookie. Set another 
wafer on top of each filled cookie, pressing 
gently to spread the filling. Store sealed at 
room temperature or in the refrigerator. 

Linda Weber bakes cookies — as well as 
tarts, breads, and cakes — at Delia 
Fattoria, the Weber family artisan bakery 
in Petaluma, California. ♦ 



* « 






It's all about 
texture. These 
sandwich cookies 
have a crumbly- 
crunchy wafer 
matched with a 
creamy-chunky 
filling. 



For a textured filling, stir in peanuts and choco- 
late, "a tribute," says Linda Weber, "to Reese's cups." 



An offset spatula is handy for spreading the cookie 
filling easily and evenly. A blunt table knife works, too. 
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Seeking Greatness 
in a Grater 



A ball-topped tower grater 
and a razor-sharp rasp could 
provide all the flakes, shreds, 
and shards you'll ever need 



BY ROBERT WEMISCHNER 




A tower of tower 
graters. 

Progressive's Pro Grip 
Ultra tops the heap with 
its unique handle and its 
sure-footed feel. 

Oxo's two-sided grater 
(middle) can stand as a 
tower or hook securely 
over a bowl. 

The best thing about 
Cuisipro's six-sided grater 
is its removable base, which 
lets you keep the grated 
food within the grater until 
you're ready to dump it 
into a bowl or pan. 
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XV7 

% \ I hether you're grating a bit of Parmesan as 
V V the final fi llip on a plate of perfectly cooked 
pasta or a blizzard of Cheddar to hold together a 
casserole, the tool you use makes a tremendous dif - 
ference in the effort expended and the quality of the 
finished product. 

My ideal grater would have the following attrib- 
utes: it would grate evenly and relatively effortlessly 
across its entire perforated surface; it wouldn't pose a 
danger to my knuckles; it would be easy to clean; and 
it would work well for all kinds of foods, from cheeses 
and chocolate to whole nutmeg and cinnamon, to 
garlic and fresh ginger. If you find one that does all 
that, let me know. Systematically testing a battery of 
graters, I came to the conclusion that no single tool is 
capable of grating all kinds of foods well. That said, I 
looked for those that matched my other criteria best. 

For a workhorse, choose a tower grater 

For grating large amounts of cheese in the kitchen — 
or if I need to grate potatoes or carrots — I turn to a 
tower grater. (Occasionally, I'll use the grater disk on 
my food processor, but only if I'm grating a copious 
amount; otherwise, the cleanup isn't worth it.) 

Sometimes called a box grater, a tower grater is 
traditionally a slightly tapered pyramid, though some 
now come with five and six sides, and my favorite 
has only three. Each side has a different size grating 
surface. It usually has an open bottom and a handle 
on top, though some new designs feature removable 
bases, allowing you to collect the cheese inside the 
grater tower and then move it to your bowl, where 
you can dump it out in one fell swoop. Though I find 
tower graters too bulky to use at the table, I like the 
fact that they let me run a large hunk of cheese up 
and down the sides. A good tower grater should feel 
solidly constructed, with rigid sides and a base that 
won't easily slide out from under you. If it feels un- 
comfortable or unwieldy, you won't want to use it 
even if it has the best grating surface. 

A grater with a comfy, innovative handle 

beats out traditionally shaped tower graters. 

Although new doesn't always mean improved, I 

really like the fresh approach Progressive Inter- 
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Washboard-style graters 
continue to hang in there 
with innovative improve- 
ments. 

The Microplane rasp (left) 
has extremely sharp teeth 
that are perfect for very fine 
grating and can also grate 
ginger. 

The holes on Kuhn Rikon's 
handsome version (center) 
yield different results 
depending on which side 
you use. 

Leifheit's more traditional 
model (right) also offers 
multiple grating options, 
including a slicer, which 
works if you remember to 
turn the grater over to use it. 




national has taken with one of its tower graters. 
Called the Pro Grip Ultra, it's a tripod style with 
small, medium, and large holes (see the photo at 
left). What's really nifty about it is its rubber-ball 
handle, which feels much better in your hand than 
the traditional bar-style handle. It also boasts no-skid 
rubber pads on the corners of its base. Although 
seemingly less sharp to the touch than others, this 
one grates chocolate and hard cheese well. Just don't 
try to grate fresh garlic or ginger, even on its finest 
side, since these moist foods tend to get stuck on the 
grater's perforations. Another potential drawback 
may be that without a handle for hanging, it's a little 
bulky to store. If you like a handle, Progressive also 
makes a more traditionally styled tower grater, as does 
Cuisipro, whose six-sided version is shown at left. 

Oxo Good Grips, which spearheaded the move- 
ment toward ergonomic, rubber-handled kitchen 
tools, makes a two-sided grater that can stand on its 
rubber base like a tower grater or be fastened securely 
over a bowl — a nice touch. 

Washboard styles clean easily and store well 

If a box grater is simply too bulky for you, you may 
prefer a classic, hand-held grater, what I call the 
washboard style. When choosing a washboard grater, 



look for one with a comfortable handle and ample 
surface area. The teeth should be sharp, but not so 
obvious that the grater will pose a danger in a kitchen 
drawer. In fact, many of the graters I like best don't 
feel very sharp to the touch yet grate better than 
those with angry-looking perforations. 

The washboard-style grater by Leifheit (see the 
photo above) has rubber-capped feet to keep it in 
place while grating with it on a flat surface. Not dan- 
gerously sharp, this grater has two perforated sur- 
faces, one coarse and one medium fine, and a slicer 
blade placed at an angle between the other two sur- 
faces. The blade, when used properly from the re- 
verse side of the grater, comes in handy, not only for 
slicing cucumbers, but also when you want to pro- 
duce long shards or flakes of cheese or chocolate. 

Kuhn Rikon's novel take on the washboard-style 
grater (see the photo above) looks stylish even at the 
dinner table and feels great in the hand. Eleven 
inches from the top of its handle to the base of its 
rectangular grating surface, this one has the benefit 
of two-sided use. One side is composed of plain 
circles that produce delicate flakes of grated cheese. 
Four faint notches around each perforation on the 
other side produce smaller bits of cheese. Although 
designed to serve the dual purpose of cheese and 
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Rotary graters 
direct the cheese 
or chocolate as 
it falls — a distinct 
benefit at the 
table. 

The metal Cuisipro 
grater on the left 
can be assembled 
for a righty or a 
lefty. 

Zyliss offers an 
additional grating 
drum at an extra 
cost. 



chocolate grater, I found this one less useful when I 
wanted long shards of chocolate to decorate a 
mousse, cake, or latte. But thanks to its simple flat 
design, it aces the ease-of- cleaning test, doesn't pose 
a threat to skin or nails, and, as a bonus, stores easily. 

The rasp: a category unto itself 

Because it's hand-held and a single plane, rasp-style 
graters (see the photo on p. 57) , which burst onto the 
cooking scene a few years ago, can be classified in the 
washboard category. But the razor-sharp yet safe- 
feeling surface o f the rasp is s o unique that this grater 
stands on its own. I absolutely love this tool, which 
you'll most often see marketed as the Microplane, for 
grating citrus zest. It also works well for fresh ginger 
and garlic, a task at which 
most graters fail. I do use it for 
chocolate and hard cheese, 
but only when I want a very 
finely textured result. 



directs where the cheese falls— on your plate and 
not on the placemat. 

Zyliss's plastic rotary grater is comfortable and 
easy to assemble. But if you want to have the flex- 
ibility of several sizes of grated flakes, you'll need 
to shell out a few extra bucks for an auxiliary 
cylinder with a coarse grating surface, which is 
also better suited to softer cheese. Don't even 
try a softer cheese with the standard cylinder. 
(Truth be told, softer cheeses tend to gum up 
most styles of grater; try freezing these kinds of 
cheese for about 30 minutes before grating to maxi- 
mize the grater's efficiency, and use a large hole.) 

Rotary graters also come in stainless-steel 
models, including the Moulinex Mouli and the 
Cuisipro rotary grater. The stiff er material can give 
you more leverage against the cheese compared to 
the slightly more flexible plastic of the Zyliss. 

Skip true box graters altogether 

Not to be confused with a tower grater, these are ac- 
tual boxes, often made of wood, sometimes plastic, 
topped by a stainless- steel washboard-style grater. 
Some models are quite attractive and may lure you 
into thinking you need one on your counter. But 
there are a few things I don't like about these: The 
box just gives you something else to clean, and its 
storage application is beside the point for most things 
you want to grate, cheese and potatoes, for example, 
which should be used soon 
after grating for best results. 



Rotary graters are not 
just for restaurants 

Rotary graters (see the photo 
above) are good hand-held 
options and are great at the 
table. The cheese or choco- 
late goes into a hopper, and a handle presses the food 
down against a perforated drum, which is turned by 
a crank (I'm talking about a mechanical device here, 
not the person doing the grating) . Composed of a 
few pieces, a good rotary grater should assemble eas- 
ily and intuitively and feel comfortable in your hand. 
Some models even allow assembly for righties or left- 
ies. Ideally, a rotary grater would come with more 
than one cylinder to grate different sizes. 

Rotary graters can grate only small amounts at a 
time, and they don't generally grate items other than 
cheese or chocolate. You also should be prepared to 
exert some pressure on the handle to keep the food 
well seated against the grating surface. But rotary 
graters are attractive and comfortable, making them 
great for using at the table. Best of all, the cylinder 



A grater that's 
comfortable is 
the one you'll 



want to use. 



What to do? Buy two 

As I mentioned earlier, I 
haven't found the single per- 
fect grater. If I could choose 
only one from among those I 
tested, I'd go with the Pro 
Grip Ultra. But since buying a 
grater won't break the bank — 
most cost between $7 and 
$20 — and won t use up too much storage space, you 
might consider buying two. Choose depending on 
your grating goals: a Microplane for its light, fluffy 
results and its superior zesting ability, perhaps, or a 
rotary grater for use at the table. 

By the way, the brands and styles I've recom- 
mended are among those most readily available from 
kitchen stores and web sites. But my testing did not 
include every grater out there; if I've missed your 
favorite, write or e-mail the magazine to let others 
know about it and include a few words about why 
you like it. 

Robert Wemischner is the author o/The Vivid 
Flavors Cookbook; his newest book is Cooking with 
Tea, which he co-wrote with Diana Rosen. ♦ 
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Old-Fashioned 1 

cakes 

with a Subtle Twist 



Olive oil in the 
batter is the 
secret to a 
moist, tender 
cake with lots 
of character 



BY LESLIE REVSIN 



I 'man avowed cake freak. My shameless ardor 
is most often triggered by old-fashioned Ameri- 
can layer cakes, the kind with moist, tender layers 
bundled up in a creamy icing, the kind my mom 
would have made, if only she knew how to bake — 
and if she knew about the glories of using olive oil in 
the batter. 

Actually, I'm a fairly recent convert to the idea of 
olive oil cakes. After doing a bit of travelling through 
Spain, Portugal, and Greece, where olive oil reigns 
supreme — even in desserts — I returned home eager 
to see what goodies I might concoct with this golden 
liquid. After a few days in the kitchen, I came up 
with a troupe of unusual and terrific cakes that I find 
myselfmakingagain and again. 

Curiosity compelled me to try these same cakes 
using a generic vegetable oil instead of olive oil. The 
results surprised me. The olive oil versions were 
moister and had a more tender, refined crumb (I've 
since learned that olive oil contains natural emul- 
sifters, which improve moisture and texture), but 
even more striking was their richer, deeper charac- 
ter. The olive oil seemed to act like an invisible 
helper, somehow coaxing superior savor and clarity 
from the ingredients, weaving them together to 
create a richer, more alive whole. 

A mild, less costly olive oil is best 

You must be thinking, don't these cakes taste like 
olive oil? 

No, they don't — nor would I want them to. 
Rather than use a high-end extra-virgin oil, I use 
the grade that's simply called "olive oil" (this grade 
used to be called "pure" or "100-percent pure," and 
some producers still label it that way). I prefer this oil 
for baking because it's milder and cheaper than 
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Leslie Revsin 
calls olive oil "an 
invisible helper" 
in cakes, making 
them extra moist 
with a tender, 
refined crumb. 



extra-virgin oil and because the flavor nuances that 
make the best extra-virgin olive oils so special would 
vanish in the heat of an oven anyway. 

On the other hand, if you use extra-virgin olive oil 
as your everyday cooking oil, you can go ahead and 
use it in these cakes, too. I've used extra-virgin oil 
when it was the only kind available — for a last-minute 
birthday cake made at my in-laws' house — and there 
was no olivy taste to the cake, although I could easily 
detect it in the sticky residue left in the pan. And just 
so you know, there were enough kids scarfing up the 
cake at this party that I've no doubt that one of them 
would have yelled, "Hey, this tastes funny. . ." 

Oil makes a tender cake 
that retains its moistness 

All three of these cakes have a lot going on flavor- 
wise. The Carrot Cake with Orange Cream Cheese 
Frosting and the Dark Chocolate Cake are the two 
powerhouses, especially the chocolate cake, which is 
one delicious, meaty layer of super-chocolate cake- 
hood. The most delicate of the bunch is the Plum & 
Blueberry Upside- Down Cake. It's made with cake 
flour instead of all-purpose flour, which makes the 
cake magnificently tender. 




A heavy-duty cocoa paste makes an intensely 
chocolate cake. Pour it into the egg mixture while 
it's warm, not hot, so it doesn't curdle the eggs. 

Olive oil doesn't help with leavening, but it 
does supply moistness. In cakes using butter and 
shortening, the fat is usually creamed with sugar to 
aerate the batter. But oil doesn't hold air bubbles the 
way a solid fat will, so olive oil cakes get almost all 
their leavening from other sources, such as a chem- 
ical leaven like baking soda, or whipped egg whites 
(although when eggs and olive oil are whipped to- 
gether in the chocolate cake, the combination does 
incorporate some air). Where oil outperforms butter 
is in its ability to coat flour proteins, which reduces 
gluten formation and keeps the crumb extra tender. 
The greased proteins can't grab water to make 
gluten, and this means more unbound water is left in 
the cake, making it quite moist. 

I've seen some recipes for oil-based cakes that call 
for blending everything together in a single bowl all 
at once. My cakes are simple to make, but I'm af raid 
they aren't that simple. Here are a few points to keep 
in mind when making each one. 

To make the chocolate cake, you whip eggs 
with olive oil and sugar, mix in a chocolate paste 
made from cocoa powder and boiling water, and stir 
in flour. There are two keys to making this cake just 
right. First, whip theeggmixture untilit's thick and 
lemon colored — the incorporated air from this 
process adds leavening power (the only other leav- 
ener is a smidgen of baking soda). Second, be sure 
the chocolate paste is warm but not hot so it mixes 
in easily and smoothly but doesn't cook the eggs. 
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To make the carrot cake, you slowly stir the olive 
oil and sugar for several minutes to blend them well 
before adding half of the dry ingredients. Then you 
stir in the remaining dry ingredients alternating with 
the eggs, finally stirring in the carrots and pecans. 
Again, two keys to success: First, the carrots and 
nuts should be very finely chopped so they become a 
fully integrated part of the crumb. Second, the batter 
should sit for 1 5 minutes before it's poured into the 
pan. This resting period lets the carrots flavor the 
batter and thin it somewhat as they continue to give 
off moisture. It also lets the gluten in the flour relax 
for a more tender result. 

To make the plum and blueberry upside-down 
cake, you whisk olive oil, buttermilk, and egg yolks 
together lightly and stir them into the dry ingredients, 
finishing by folding in a stiff egg-white meringue for 
rising power and an airy texture. How you incorporate 
the meringue is the key; it's best done in two stages for 
a smooth, well-amalgamated batter. You'll pour half of 
the cake batter on top of the meringue and gently mix 
them by hand with a thin-wire whisk (I use the whisk 
attachment from my electric mixer, the same one I 
used to make the meringue) so they become a solid 
color with no white lumps or streaks. Then you'll re- 
peat this process with the rest of the batter. Be sure to 
scrape the bottom of the bowl — sneaky lumps of bat- 
ter have been known to hide out there. 

If you have your own favorite oil-based cake 
recipes, you can safely replace the vegetable oil 
with olive oil, bake the cake, and see what you think. 
Butter-based cakes aren't as simply done, however. 
More than likely, they would require some re- 
balancing of the other ingredients. 



Dark Chocolate Cake 

Full of rich, deeply chocolate flavor, you'd never guess 
it's the olive oil that gives this cake such moistness 
and character. You can use a stencil design to dust 
the cake with confectioners' sugar, or if you have a 
favorite chocolate frosting, feel free to use it here. Be 
sure your 8-inch cake pan is at least 2 inches high; 
the batter almost fills it. The cake keeps at room tem- 
perature for up to four days, but it will disappear much 
sooner than that. Serves eight to ten. 

Olive oil and flour for the pan 

"MA oz. (V2 cup) Dutch-processed cocoa powder 

(I use Droste) 
1 tsp. vanilla extract 
V2 tsp. almond extract 
4V2 oz. (1 cup) all-purpose flour 
Va tsp. salt 
1 /ttsp. baking soda 

3 large eggs plus 1 egg yolk, at room temperature 
% cup olive oil 
IV3 cups sugar 

Va cup confectioners' sugar for dusting 
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Position a rack in the middle of the oven. Heat the 
oven to 325°F Generously oil an 8x2-inch round cake 
pan (or an 8 1 /2-inch springform pan) with olive oil and 
line the bottom of the pan with parchment or waxed 
paper. Oil the paper and dust it lightly with flour. 

In a small saucepan, boil about Vi cup of water. 
Meanwhile, sift the cocoa powder through a strainer 
over a small bowl. Stir 6 Tbs. of the boiling water into 
the cocoa until it's smooth and glossy (if the mixture 
is very thick, you can add as much as 2 Tbs. more 
boiling water; when I tried this cake with Hershey's 
cocoa, I needed to do this). Stir in the vanilla and 
almond extracts. Set aside to cool slightly. In another 
small bowl, mix together the flour, salt, and baking 
soda and set aside. 

In the bowl of a stand mixer, combine the eggs 
and yolk, olive oil, and sugar. Using the whisk attach- 
ment, beat on medium-high speed until thick, lemon 
colored, and creamy, 2 to 3 min., scraping down the 
sides of the bowl. 

Reduce the speed to low and gradually add the 
warm (not hot) cocoa mixture until it's well combined, 
scraping down the sides of the bowl once. Gradually 
mix in the dry ingredients until just combined, scrap- 
ing down the sides of the bowl. 

Pour the batter into the prepared cake pan and 
bake in the center of the oven until a toothpick comes 
out with a few moist crumbs clinging to it but with no 
wet batter, 55 to 60 min. Put the pan on a rack and 
carefully run a paring knife around the inside edge to 
release the cake. Let cool for 1 min. Using a second 
rack to sandwich the cake pan, flip the pan over. Care- 
fully lift the pan from the cake, gently peel off and dis- 
card the paper liner, and let the cake cool completely. 

Before serving, dust the top of the cake with con- 
fectioners' sugar. To use a stencil pattern, use the flat 



A pretty alterna- 
tive to frosting. 

A dusting of con- 
fectioners' sugar is 
all you need to set 
off the rich flavor 
and soft, addictive 
texture of Dark 
Chocolate Cake. 




Mild and inex- 
pensive, plain 
olive oil— not 
extra-virgin — is 
the wiser choice 
for cakes. 



side of the cake for a more level surface (the cake 
may dip slightly in the center; if that's the case, you'll 
get a cleaner design with a pattern that keeps close 
to the perimeter). For stencil sources, see p. 84. 

Carrot Cake with Orange Cream 
Cheese Frosting 

This cake really comes into its own on its second day, 
when the flavors have mellowed to perfection. Serves 
twelve to fourteen. 

FOR THE CAKE: 
Olive oil for the pans 
1 cup sugar 

1 cup firmly packed light brown sugar 
% cup olive oil 

9 oz. (2 cups) all-purpose flour, sifted 

2 tsp. ground cinnamon 

1 tsp. grated nutmeg, preferably freshly grated 

2 Tbs. baking powder 




The last additions— carrots, pecans, and rum. 

Let the batter rest so the flavors can permeate it. 



Carrot cake tastes 
best after a day, 
when the frosting 
has set and the 
flavors have 
mellowed. 




V2 tsp. salt 

1V2 lb. carrots (8 to 10 medium), peeled and 

cut in 1-inch chunks 
4 large eggs, at room temperature 
2 tsp. vanilla extract 

1 cup pecans, lightly toasted, cooled, and finely 
chopped by pulsing in a food processor 

Va cup dark rum 

FOR THE FROSTING: 

2 8-oz. packages cream cheese, somewhat softened 
V2 cup honey 

1 Tbs. grated orange zest 
V2 cup heavy cream 

To make the cake — Position a rack in the middle of 
the oven. Heat the oven to 350°F. Oil two 9x2-inch 
cake pans with olive oil, line the bottoms with parch- 
ment or waxed paper, and oil the paper. 

Put both sugars and the olive oil in the bowl of a 
stand mixer and set aside. In a medium bowl, combine 
the flour, cinnamon, nutmeg, baking powder, and salt, 
mix well, and set aside. In a food processor fitted with 
the metal blade, process the carrots until they're in 
tiny pieces, scraping down the sides of the bowl, 
about 25 seconds. Measure 3 cups of carrots and set 
aside. In a small bowl, lightly beat the eggs with a 
fork, stir in the vanilla, and set aside. 

Beat the sugar mixture on low until well combined, 
scraping down the sides of the bowl once, 2 to 3 min. 
(it will look like wet sand). Continuing on low speed, 
gradually mix in half the dry ingredients. Add the re- 
maining dry ingredients in 3 or 4 additions, alternating 
with the egg mixture, and ending with the dry; scrape 
the sides of the bowl once or twice. Stir in the carrots, 
pecans, and rum, scraping the sides of the bowl once. 
Let the batter sit for 1 5 min. 

Divide the batter between the cake pans (if you 
have a scale, weigh them to see if they're even) and 
bake until a toothpick inserted in the center of each 
comes out clean, 35 to 40 min. Cool them in the 
pans on a rack for 1 5 min. Run a paring knife around 
the inside edge to release the cakes. With the help 
of a second rack, turn each pan over so the bottom 
faces up, remove the pan, and carefully peel off and 
discard the paper liner. Using the racks again, flip 
each layer over so the top faces up again. Let cool 
completely. 

To make the frosting — When the layers are cool, 
put the cream cheese, honey, and orange zest in the 
bowl of a stand mixer and whip on high until smooth 
and light, 1 to 2 min., scraping the sides of the bowl. 
Add the cream and whip on medium, scraping the 
sides of the bowl, just until you see tracks from the 
whip or beaters, 1 to 2 min. 

To frost the cake — Set one cake layer on a card- 
board base or other support (like a removable tart pan 
bottom) and spread it evenly with about one-third of 
the frosting. Set the second layer on top and cover the 
top smoothly (or with little swirls) with about one-third 
more of the frosting. Coat the sides evenly with a very 
thin layer of frosting, and then use what remains to 
finish the sides with a second coat. Refrigerate the 
cake for several hours— this firms up the frosting and 
mellows the flavors— but give it some time at room 
temperature before serving to take off the chill. 
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Plum & Blueberry 
Upside Down Cake 

For this cake, thinly sliced Italian plums are strewn 
into the bottom of a pan, the batter is poured in, and 
then blueberries are scattered over. During baking, 
many of the blueberries drift to the bottom. When you 
flip the cake over, the bottom becomes a charmingly 
old-fashioned, glistening, fruit-laden top. Add a 
dollop of unsweetened whipped cream or vanilla 
ice cream, and you're there. Just try to use the fresh- 
est, sweetest fruit you can find at this time of year. 
Serves eight. 

Olive oil and sugar for the pan 

5 to 6 small Italian purple plums, ripe but firm, 

rinsed, dried, and sliced Y2 inch thick (at the 

thickest part), about 1 generous cup 
5 oz. (1 1 A cups) cake flour (not self -rising) 
V2 tsp. baking soda 
1 A tsp. salt 
% cup sugar 
V2 cup buttermilk 
1 A cup olive oil 
1 tsp. vanilla extract 

3 large eggs, separated, at room temperature 
1 tsp. grated lemon zest 
1 Tbs. fresh lemon juice 

1 cup blueberries, picked over for stems, rinsed, and 
dried well (or frozen blueberries, thawed and 
drained well) 

1 tsp. all-purpose flour 

Position a rack in the middle of the oven. Heat the 
oven to 350°R Oil a 9-inch springform cake pan with 
olive oil and dust with sugar. Arrange the plums in a 
single layer on the bottom of the pan. 

In the bowl of a stand mixer, combine the cake 
flour, baking soda, salt, and V2 cup of the sugar. In a 
small bowl, combine the buttermilk, olive oil, vanilla, 
and egg yolks. Stir the mixture lightly with a fork. 

With the mixer on low speed, gradually pour the 
liquids into the dry mixture to make a smooth batter, 
1 to 2 min. Add the lemon zest and lemon juice and 
combine briefly again, scraping down the sides of 
the bowl at least once. If any lumps remain, increase 
the speed to medium for about 30 seconds to 
smooth them out. Set the batter aside. 

In another large stand mixer bowl (transfer the 
cake batter to another bowl if you have only one), 
whip the egg whites on medium speed until they form 
soft peaks, about 2 min. Increase the speed to high 
and gradually add the remaining Va cup sugar in a 
steady stream, scraping down the sides of the bowl 
after all the sugar has been added. Continue whip- 
ping the whites until they're very stiff, about 3 min. 

Pour about half of the reserved cake batter over 
the whites and, using a whisk, gently stir it in by hand 
until the batter is lightened but not quite blended, just 
a few strokes. Pour in the remaining batter and gently 
whisk it in until it's well incorporated and there are no 
white streaks. Pour the batter into the prepared pan 
with the plums. Put the blueberries in a small bowl, 
toss them gently with the 1 tsp. flour, and then scatter 
them over the batter. Bake until a toothpick inserted 
in the center comes out clean, 50 to 60 min. Cool 




the cake on a rack for 1 min. and remove the ring. 
Cool the cake another 5 min. and turn it over onto 
another rack or plate. Very slowly lift off the pan base, 
inch by inch, nudging loose any resisting fruit with a 
spatula. Let the cake cool before transferring it to 
a serving plate. 

Leslie Revsin was a chef for many years at several New 
York City restaurants, including her own bistro. Shes 
working on her second cookbook. ♦ 
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O The . i 

opanish 
Tortilla 

Is the Best of 
All Omelets 



Whether you use a knife or mandoline, the goal is 
thin, even potato slices, which will cook quickly and 
at the same rate. 



Transform potatoes, onions, and 
eggs into a delicious dinner, 
breakfast, lunch, or snack 




This isn't deep-frying. The potatoes will sizzle and the oil will bubble, 
but the potatoes shouldn't get brown or crisp. 



A hot pan is as good as nonstick. As long as the 
pan is very hot when the potatoes, onions, and eggs 
are poured in, the tortilla will release in one piece. 
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BY SARAH JAY 



A well-made Spanish tortilla is so good, so 
satisfying in every way, that I would nomi- 
nate it to the Great Food Hall of Fame, if only there 
were such a thing. It has nothing to do with Mexican 
flour or corn tortillas. If it has a relative, it would be 
the Italian frittata. 

In Spain, the dish goes by two names: tortilla de 
patatas or tortilla espanola. The one thing I avoid call- 
ing it is a potato omelet (its English translation) 
since a Spanish tortilla is more about potatoes than 
eggs, and the word omelet doesn't really conjure up 
the right image. Besides, a tortilla is more robust and 
gratifying than any omelet — and infinitely more ver- 
satile. It tastes great whether served warm, cool, or at 
room temperature. It makes an excellent breakfast, 
lunch, dinner, snack, or crowd-pleasing tapa. (A tor- 
tilla is a sure hit at any party or pot luck.) It can be 
made ahead, it's reasonably fast cooking (45 min- 
utes, start to finish), and it welcomes variations. At 
my house, we rarely go more than a week without 
having one for supper. Taste the magnificent tortilla 
cspanola for yourself, and you'll know why. 



I learned how to make tortillas from my Spanish 
husband, Isidro, who can stroll into the kitchen, peel 
and slice some potatoes, chop about half as many 
onions, lightly beat five or six eggs, and with no ap- 
parent thought, turn out a perfect tortilla every time. 
He insists there's nothing to it, and I agree, now that 
I'm clued in to the few tricks he'd been keeping secret. 
Here's how to turn five fairly pedestrian ingredients — 
potatoes, eggs, onions, olive oil, and salt — into a dish 
that deserves more fame and glory than any other, ex- 
cept perhaps paella (yes, there's a theme here) . 

Low-starch potatoes work best 

I've used everything from small red potatoes to ob- 
long Idaho russets in tortillas. Any potato will do the 
job, but I like boiling potatoes, red potatoes, and 
Yukon Golds best because they have a lower starch 
content and don't fall apart during frying. I also pre- 
fer their firmer texture. 

Aim for thin, consistent slices. If you own a 
mandoline or a V-slicer, set the thickness to Vs inch. 
Or else use a sharp chef's knife, slicing the potatoes 
as thinly as possible without making it a slow, labori- 
ous chore — asmidge thinner than the binding of this 
magazine is a good goal. Thicker slices not only take 
longer to cook but also make a dry tortilla. 



To achieve the 
lovely layered 
effect in this 
tortilla, be gentle 
with the potatoes 
so they don't get 
crushed during 
cooking. 
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For an attractive, evenly browned tortilla, do "the flip" 




forget to give the pan a good shake to Holding the plate firmly in place, invert Tuck around the perimeter to round and 

confirm that the tortilla is loose. the pan so the tortilla falls onto the plate. neaten the edges. 



The potatoes are cooked in a generous amount of 
oil, but don't worry, most of it stays in the pan. (The oil 
can be strained and reused.) Although the oil tern- 
perature is much lower than it is for deep-frying, you 
should use an oil with a high enough smoke point. I 
use plain olive oil (not extra-virgin) or else corn oil. 

You'll need a deep, nonstick skillet 

You can make a tortilla with the barest of kitchen 
equipment, just a bowl and a skillet. The pan must 
be deep enough to contain 
all the potatoes and should 
preferably have gently sloping 
sides to give the tortilla its 
shape, which is like a Frisbee. 
For the recipe that follows, a 
lOVi-inch skillet that's at 
least 1 Vi inches deep is ideal. 
The sliced potatoes will fill 
the pan, which is fine as long 
as you turn them carefully as they cook in the oil. 
Though I'm not usually a fan of nonstick skillets, I 
do embrace them for tortillas. A tortilla that won't 
release cleanly from the pan isn't a total disaster, but 
it is irritating, and messy. 

Heat the oil until a potato slice sizzles but 
doesn't brown. You're not making french fries — 
you're cooking potatoes until they're tender inside 
yet soft and pale outside. If a few slices do get golden 
and crispy, it's no big deal (actually, they're delicious 
and quite tempting to eat) , but remember that this 



isn't the point. The chopped onions cook the same 
way. If the pan is deep enough, you can speed things 
along by cooking the onions and potatoes together, 
adding the onions to the pan when the potatoes are 
about halfway done. 

Once the potatoes and onions are cooked and 
drained, they're added to the beaten eggs. Some 
Spaniards let the egg and potato mixture sit for a 
short time, maybe 1 5 minutes, so the potatoes ab- 
sorb some of the eggs. I don't find that necessary, but 
it's okay to do it, if you want. 
Other cooks crush the pota- 
toes a bit as they sit in the 
eggs. That is not okay, in my 
opinion, as it ruins the layered 
effect that you get in the fin- 
ished tortilla. 

The egg, potato, and onion 
mixture gets cooked in the 
same pan that you used to fry 
the potatoes and onions. Here's where a little 
knowledge goes a long way. 

♦ Wipe out the skillet. If it's not nonstick, use a 
spatula to scrape out any stuck-on bits, and then 
wipe out the pan with a wadded paper towel. 

♦ To prevent sticking, heat the skillet on high. In 
a hot pan, the eggs coagulate immediately, before 
they have time to fill the tiny pores in the pan and 
stick to it. It doesn't matter how much oil you add to 
the pan — if it isn't hot enough when the eggs go in, 
the tortilla won't come out in one piece. 



A potato tortilla 
answers the eternal 
question: what's for 
dinner tonight? 
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♦ After the mixture cooks for a minute, reduce 
the heat. This ensures that the inside sets before the 
outside burns. A low temperature also seems to 
make the eggs firmer and denser, which is what you 
want in a tortilla. 

Pick a large, flat plate for flipping 

The dramatic climax of tortilla making comes when 
the eggs have mostly set and the tortilla is ready to 
be flipped. This is what makes a tortilla different 
from an Italian frittata (where the pan goes in the 
oven to finish cooking the eggs) . 

Give the pan a good shake to release the tortilla. 
If it isn't loose in the pan, help it along with a spatula. 
The eggs will be a little jiggly and wet in the center, 
but the tortilla should slide around as a whole unit. 

Find a flat plate that's at least as wide as the pan 
and has no rim. (In Spain, there exists a special plate 
whose sole purpose is to flip tortillas — what devo- 
tion.) To do the flip, you'll invert the tortilla onto 
the plate and then slide it back into the pan to finish 
cooking (see the photos at left) . 

You can eat the tortilla right away, or chill it and 
have it for lunch the next day (a wedge on a baguette 
is how it's usually done). To my taste, a tortilla hits its 
peak an hour or so after cooking. 

* ^ 



Spanish Potato Tortilla 
(Torti7/a Espano/a) 

If you have a mandoline, this would be a great time to 
use it. Serves four as a main course; twelve as a tapa. 

1% cups vegetable oil for frying (I use plain olive oil, 

but never a great extra-virgin) 
1% lb. (about 5 medium) low- to medium-starch 

potatoes, such as Yukon Gold, peeled 
2 1 A tsp. coarse salt 

12 to 14 oz. onions (2 to 3 medium), diced 

5 medium cloves garlic, very coarsely chopped 
(optional) 

6 large eggs 

Vs tsp. freshly ground black pepper (optional) 

In a 1 1 /2-inch nonstick skillet that's at least 1 Vi inches 
deep, heat the oil on medium high. While the oil is 
heating, slice the potatoes thinly, about Vb inch. Trans- 
fer to a bowl and sprinkle on 2 tsp. of the salt, tossing 
to distribute it well. 

When the oil is very hot (a potato slice will sizzle 
vigorously around the edges without browning), 
gently slip the potatoes into the oil with a skimmer or 
slotted spoon. Fry the potatoes, turning occasionally 
(trying not to break them) and adjusting the heat so 
they sizzle but don't crisp or brown. Set a sieve over a 
bowl or else line a plate with paper towels. When the 
potatoes are tender, after 1 to 1 2 min., transfer them 
with the skimmer to the sieve or lined plate. 

Add the onions and garlic (if using) to the pan. Fry, 
stirring occasionally, until the onions are very soft and 
translucent but not browned (you might need to lower 



the heat), 7 to 9 min. Remove the pan from the heat 
and, using the skimmer, transfer the onions and garlic 
to the sieve or plate with the potatoes. Drain the oil 
from the skillet, reserving at least 1 Tbs. (strain the 
rest and reserve to use again, if you like) and wipe out 
the pan with a paper towel so it's clean. Scrape out 
any stuck-on bits, if necessary. 

In a large bowl, beat the eggs, Va tsp. salt, and the 
pepper (if using) with a fork until blended. Add the 
drained potatoes, onions, and garlic and mix gently to 
combine with the egg, trying not to break the pota- 
toes (some will anyway). 

Heat the skillet on medium high. Add the 1 Tbs. re- 
served oil. Let the pan and oil get very hot (important 
so the eggs don't stick), and then pour in the potato 
and egg mixture, spreading it evenly. Cook for 1 min. 
and then lower the heat to medium low, cooking until 
the eggs are completely set at the edges, halfway set 
in the center, and the tortilla easily slips around in the 
pan when you give it a shake, 8 to 1 min. You may 
need to nudge the tortilla loose with a knife or spatula. 

Set a flat, rimless plate that's at least as wide as 
the skillet upside down over the pan. Lift the skillet off 
the burner and, with one hand against the plate and 
the other holding the skillet's handle, invert the skillet 
so the tortilla lands on the plate (it should fall right 
out). Set the pan back on the heat and slide the tortilla 
into it, using the skimmer to push any stray potatoes 
back in under the eggs as the tortilla slides off the 
plate. Once the tortilla is back in the pan, tuck the 
edges in and under itself (to neaten the sides). Cook 
until a skewer inserted into the center comes out 
clean, hot, and with no uncooked egg on it, another 
5 to 6 min. 

Transfer the tortilla to a serving platter and let cool 
at least 1 min. Serve warm, at room temperature, or 
slightly cool. Cut into wedges or small squares, stick- 
ing a toothpick in each square if serving as an appetizer. 



Sarah jay is an associate editor for Fine Cooking. ♦ 



More ways to enjoy 
a tortilla 

I could happily eat a plain potato-and-onion 
tortilla every night for dinner, but sometimes 
change is good. Instead of, or in addition 
to, the potatoes and onions, try adding the 
following to the beaten eggs: 

♦ Sauteed chorizo, bacon, or cured ham. 

♦ Other sauteed vegetables, such as 
asparagus, string beans, or sliced mush- 
rooms or zucchini, all of which cook faster 
and in much less oil than the potatoes. 

♦ Grated or diced cheese, such as manchego, 
sharp Cheddar, Parmesan, or crumbled feta 
or Roquefort. 

♦ Chopped fresh herbs, such as thyme, basil, 
or parsley. 
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For the chewy crumb and shiny crust 
coveted by true bagel fans, use the right flour 
and boil the dough before baking 

BY PETER REINHART 

I 

1 
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For classic bagel flavor, Peter Reinhart adds 
malt powder or syrup to the dough. Honey or 
brown sugar are acceptable substitutes. 



HT 

here are two kinds of people in the world: 
JL those who favor chewy boiled bagels and 
those who like the soft steamed versions. I'm in the 
first camp. A chewy, dense interior and a thick, 
golden crust are the trademarks of what I consider a 
"true" bagel, which is to say the bagels I ate as a kid. 
It's called a water bagel, or a boiled bagel, because 
the proofed, shaped dough gets poached in a pot of 
boiling water before it's baked. 

Steamed bagels, on the other hand, are big, pale, 
and soft-crusted, almost fluffy by comparison. Made 
from a softer dough, they're baked in steam-injected 
ovens, not poached. Because they're so much more 
efficient to make, the steamed variety have taken 
over the bagel mass market. 

But don't mourn the classic boiled bagel — it's not 
extinct yet. As a professional baker, bread instructor, 
and water bagel guy, I've been perfecting my recipe 
for a number of years. By applying some artisan 
breadbaking techniques, specifically a sponge starter 
and a slow, cool overnight rise, I can now claim a 
bagel that equals, perhaps even betters, those of my 
childhood memories. 

My culinary students at Johnson & Wales Uni- 
versity love these bagels (though I must admit their 



frame of reference is limited — they're too young to 
have bagel memories from "the good old days"). 
Even better testimonials come from my friends who 
were raised in New York City (the self-declared cen- 
ter of the bagel universe) and from my wife, Susan, 
who, like me, grew up in the bagel mecca of Phila- 
delphia. We all feel that these bagels are real winners, 
every bit as good as they used to be. 

High-gluten flour gives a good "chew" 

Classic bagels require two ingredients that you won't 
find in most home bakers' pantries. One is high- 
gluten flour, and the other is malt syrup. 

A high-protein flour makes bagels with a tight, 
springy crumb. When mixed with water and 
kneaded, the protein fragments in the flour form 
gluten, which is what gives bagel dough its strength, 
elasticity, and chewiness. High-gluten flour contains 
the most gluten protein of all flours: up to 14 ! /2 per- 
cent, compared to 12 percent in bread flour and 
10 percent in all-purpose flour. 

You can get high-gluten flour through baking cat- 
alogs (see Sources, p. 84) , at natural food markets (it 
might be called unbleached hard spring wheat 
flour — don't confuse it with vital wheat gluten) , or by 
throwing yourself upon the mercy of your local bagel 
bakery: say you're on a quest to make a great bagel 
and would love to buy a few pounds of flour. You'd be 
surprised how well this works. 

If high-gluten flour eludes you, use bread flour, 
preferably unbleached. The bagels will be softer but 
still quite good. All-purpose flour, however, doesn't 
contain enough gluten to make a proper bagel. 

Malt syrup, a sweetener, gives bagels their 
characteristic flavor. It can often be obtained from 



To knead by 
hand, push your 
heel into the 
dough a few times, 
rocking slightly 
with each stroke, 
before turning the 
dough, folding it, 
and pushing into 
it again. 
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A "windowpane" 
means kneading 
is complete. The 

ragged membrane 
should stretch 
without tearing, 
indicating the 
gluten has been 
fully developed. 



Shape the dough into smooth balls. 

Pull the dough down and around to one 
point on the bottom, pinching it closed. 



the same sources where you'll find high-gluten flour. 
At natural food markets, it might be called barley 
malt syrup. Malt powder is fine too. 

Some malt products are labeled diastatically ac- 
tive; others are nondiastatic. Both types will con- 
tribute that familiar bagel-shop flavor and texture. 
But diastatic malt has a slight edge — it contains ac- 
tive enzymes that help break down carbohydrates 
and release the flour's natural sugars, improving 
flavor even more. If you can't get malt, substituting 
honey or brown sugar also gives wonderful results. 

A sponge starter improves flavor 

In all of my bread travels, I've never found a bagel 
shop that uses a sponge starter. I'm convinced, how- 
ever, that it not only helps the bagels' flavor and tex- 
ture but also makes them freeze and thaw better. 

Artisan bread bakers know that longer, slower 
fermentation of their doughs improves the flavor 
and shelf-life of their products. The bagel sponge 
starter plays of f this principle by getting fermenta- 
tion started even before you make the dough (that's 
why the starter is sometimes called a pre-ferment). 

There's nothing complicated about making the 
sponge: it's a mixture of yeast, high-gluten flour, and 
water that sits at room temperature for about two 
hours, while the yeast begins converting the natural 
wheat sugars into carbon dioxide and ethanol. The 
foamy, fermented mixture is then combined with flour 
and other ingredients to make the dough. 

An overnight rise in the refrigerator also ex- 
tends fermentation. The overnight rise, called the 
"retarding" of the dough because it slows the fermen- 
tation, allows naturally occurring enzymes (as well 




A brief rest under a damp towel makes shaping 
easier. After 20 minutes, the gluten has relaxed and 
the dough is more responsive. 



as any enzymes provided by the malt) to release their 
flavors. Making a bagel without this step is like drink- 
ing a fine wine immediately after it's been bottled — 
the flavors are there in potential but they need time 
to mature. Actually, letting a fine wine age and giving 
bread dough a long, slow, cool fermentation both ac- 
complish the same thing: they give the yeast enzymes 
time to break down big, complex sugar molecules 
into smaller, more flavorful ones. (For more on fer- 
mentation, see Food Science, p. 80.) 

A stiff dough needs lots of kneading 

Bagel dough is one of the stiffest doughs in the bread 
kingdom. The firmness makes bagels with a dense, 
resilient crumb, and it also allows the proofed bagels 
to withstand the brutality of the boiling stage with- 
out losing their shape. Try to boil a bagel using, say, 
French bread dough, and it will flop around, deflate, 
and turn out flat and oblong. 

How much flour does it take to get a stiff dough? 
Hard to say exactly, since every brand of flour ab- 
sorbs liquid differently. I teach my students to feel 
their way into the dough and to let it tell them what 
it needs. You're aiming for a firm but still pliable 
dough with all ingredients hydrated. It's easier to 
add more flour than it is to add water, especially to a 
stiff dough, so sprinkle in that last cup of flour grad- 
ually during mixing and kneading. 

A lengthy knead stretches and develops the 
dough. Kneading helps disperse ingredients in the 
dough, it hydrates the yeast so fermentation can 
begin, and it develops the gluten bonds that give 
bread its strength and structure. Bagel dough takes 
a lot of kneading. I start the process in a stand mixer 
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Poke a hole in the center and then stretch and squeeze the 
dough to get an even ring all around. A lopsided shape only 
becomes exaggerated during baking. 



Before letting the bagels rise, mist 
them with oil and cover with plastic 
wrap, which keeps a skin from forming. 



fitted with a dough hook, but after five or six min- 
utes, the machine inevitably starts to struggle. At 
that point, I take the dough out and continue 
kneading by hand. 

If you're kneading entirely by hand, be prepared to 
spend a good 15 minutes or more at the task. Don't 
worry about overkneading this dough; your muscles 
will give out before the gluten in the dough does. 

Kneading is complete when the dough can be 
stretched into a "windowpane." Cut off a piece of 
dough about the size of a dinner roll. Gently stretch, 
pull, and rotate the piece until the center becomes 
thin and translucent (see the photo opposite). If the 
dough has enough flour and has been well kneaded, 
it will be firm, stretchy, supple, and satiny, but not 
tacky, and you'll be able to poke your finger into 
it cleanly. 

Baking soda in the poaching water 
puts a shine on the crust 

The boiling, or poaching, step is a controversial 
technique that runs up against family customs. 
Some people insist that salt, sugar, honey, or milk, or 
some combination of all of those, must be added to 
the boiling water. Many bagel shops use a food-grade 
lye, and others use nothing but pure water. 

I've made bagels every which way, and I've found 
that what gets added to the boiling water isn't as crit- 
ical as how long the bagels stay in it. Boiling gela- 
tinizes the surface starches, giving the bagels a shiny 
appearance and a distinctive chewy quality. A 
minute of boiling on each side is about right. 

As for the poaching liquid itself, I spike the water 
with baking soda to alkalize it. This results in more 



shine and caramelization of the crust when the bagels 
bake. It's a subtle effect, but it may be the final touch 
that converts those die-hards who insist that nothing 
can ever match the legendary bagels of their youth. 



Classic Water Bagels 

Look for malt syrup at natural food stores under the 
name barley malt syrup and for malt powder at beer- 
making supply shops or through baking catalogs; see 
Sources on p. 84. Be sure to use instant or quick-rise 
yeast (available in most supermarkets)— not active 
dry. Yields 12 large or 24 mini bagels. 

FOR THE SPONGE: 

18 oz. (4 cups) unbleached high-gluten flour (or 
bread flour) 

1 tsp. instant or quick-rise yeast 

2V2 cups lukewarm water (about 70°F) 

FOR THE BAGEL DOUGH: 

V2 tsp. instant or quick-rise yeast 

About 18 oz. (4 cups) unbleached high-gluten flour 

(or bread flour); more as needed 
% oz. salt (1 to 1 V2 Tbs., depending on the coarseness) 

2 tsp. malt powder or 1 Tbs. malt syrup, honey, or 
brown sugar 

FOR SHAPING, BOILING & BAKING: 

Vegetable oil spray 

1 Tbs. baking soda 

Cornmeal or semolina flour 

Sesame seeds, poppy seeds, kosher salt, finely 
chopped onions tossed in a little oil, or rehydrated 
dried minced garlic for topping the bagels 

To make the sponge— In a 4-qt. bowl, mix the flour 
and the 1 tsp. yeast. Add the water, whisking or stir- 
ring only until it forms a smooth, sticky dough (it 




The cold-water 
"float test." If a 

bagel rises within 
ten seconds, the 
batch is ready for 
the overnight rise 
in the fridge. 
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One minute of 
boiling per side 
provides a shiny, 
chewy crust. For 

even more chew, 
push it to two 
minutes per side. 




Toppings stick 
to a wet surface. 

Sprinkle on poppy 
seeds, sesame 
seeds, salt, or 
nothing at all. 




A tight, perfect 
crumb. Honor it 
with a smear of 
cream cheese, 
a layer of lox, and 
a thick slice of a 
juicy, ripe tomato. 
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should be thick but batter-like). Cover with plastic 
wrap and leave at room temperature until the mixture 
is very foamy and bubbly, 1 to 2 hours. It should swell 
to nearly double in size and collapse when the bowl is 
tapped on the counter. 

To make the bagel dough— In a stand mixer bowl 
(or in a mixing bowl, if kneading by hand), stir together 
the sponge and the V2 tsp. yeast. In a bowl, mix to- 
gether 3 cups of the flour with the salt. Add it to the 
sponge, along with the malt, honey, or sugar. Using a 
dough hook, mix on the lowest speed, or knead by 
hand, slowly working in the re- 
maining flour until the dough is 
stiff, dry, and almost satiny; you 
may need extra flour or have 
some leftover. Keep kneading 
on low until the dough is very 
stiff and firm but still pliable, 
satiny, and smooth, about 
6 min. by machine or 1 5 min. by 
hand. If the dough rides up the 
hook, stop the machine, pull it 
down, add a bit of flour, and 
continue. When the machine 
starts to struggle, remove the 
dough and finish kneading by 
hand. The dough at this point 
should be much stiffer than 
French bread dough and 
shouldn't be tacky— a finger 

poked into the dough should come out clean. There 
shouldn't be any visible raw flour, and the dough will 
feel neither cool nor warm, about 80°F. 

To check the dough, pinch off a small piece and 
gently stretch it while turning it. It should form a thin, 
translucent membrane. If it rips, the dough hasn't 
been kneaded enough or else it's too dry and needs 
a few drops of water. 

Divide the dough into 1 2 pieces, each weighing 
about 4 3 /4 oz. for regular bagels. (For mini bagels, 
divide it into 24 pieces, each weighing just under 
2V2 oz.) Wipe the counter with a damp towel to re- 
move any flour dust. Shape each piece into a smooth 
ball by pulling the dough down and around to one 
point on the bottom (see the photo on p. 70) and then 
pinching the bottom closed. Cover with a damp towel 
and let rest for 20 min. so the gluten relaxes. 

To shape, boil, and bake the bagels— Line two 
baking sheets with parchment and spray the paper 
with vegetable oil. 



Cinnamon-Raisin Bagels 

For cinnamon-raisin bagels, increase 
the yeast in the bagel dough (not the 
sponge) to 1 tsp., and add 1 Tbs. 
ground cinnamon and 5 Tbs. sugar in 
with the flour. At the start of mixing, 
add 1 V2 to 2 loosely packed cups 
raisins, rinsed with warm water and 
well dried (to wash off surface sugar, 
acid, and wild yeast). For a cinnamon- 
sugar crust, after baking, brush the 
bagels with melted butter and dip in 
cinnamon sugar while they're still hot. 



To shape the bagels, poke a hole in the center of 
each ball of dough with your thumb and then gently 
rotate the dough around both thumbs, slightly squeez- 
ing and stretching the dough little by little as you turn 
until the hole has enlarged to 1 V2 to 2 inches. The 
dough ring should be an even thickness all around. 

Set the shaped bagels on the prepared pans so 
they're 2 inches apart. Mist the bagels very lightly with 
vegetable oil and cover the pans with plastic (the wrap 
keeps the dough from developing a skin, which would 
restrict the rise). Let the bagels sit at room tempera- 
ture until they swell slightly, by about 1 5 to 20%. Start 
checking them after 1 5 min., doing the "float test" to 
see if they're ready to be retarded in the refrigerator. 

To do the float test, fill a bowl with cold water. 
Drop one bagel in the water. If it floats within 1 sec- 
onds, the bagels are ready for the overnight rise, or 
retarding. Pat dry the tester bagel and return it to the 
pan. (If it doesn't float within 1 seconds, shake or 
pat it dry, return it to the pan, and test it again every 
1 min. until it floats.) Refrigerate the pans, still 
covered, for at least 8 hours, or up to 2 days. 

When you're ready to bake the bagels, heat the 
oven to 500°F. Bring a large pot of water to a boil (the 
wider the pot, the better), and add the baking soda; 

have ready a slotted spoon or 
skimmer. Remove one pan of 
bagels from the fridge. Slide 
the parchment along with the 
dough onto the counter. Line 
the pan with a clean sheet of 
parchment, mist with vege- 
table oil, and sprinkle with 
cornmeal or semolina flour. 

Gently drop the bagels into 
the water (it doesn't matter 
which side goes in first), boil- 
ing only as many as will com- 
fortably fit; they should float 
within 10 seconds, if not im- 
mediately. Boil for 1 min., flip 
them over, and boil for another 
1 min. For very chewy bagels, 
boil for 2 min. per side. As the 
bagels finish cooking, lift them out with the skimmer 
and set them on the baking sheet with the cornmeal 
or semolina, top side up. If you're sprinkling sesame 
or poppy seeds, kosher salt, chopped onions, or 
minced garlic on the bagels, do so now. (I like a com- 
bination of seeds and salt; be judicious with the salt.) 

When the bagels on the first pan are boiled and 
topped, bake for 1 min., rotate the pan for even 
browning, and then continue baking until golden 
brown on top and bottom and very firm, about another 
5 min. Remove the pan from the oven and transfer the 
bagels to a cooling rack. Let cool for at least 1 min. 
Meanwhile, remove the second pan of bagels from 
the fridge and boil and bake them the same way. 

Peter Reinhart, the author of Crust & Crumb (Ten 
Speed Press) and Bread Upon the Waters (Perseus 
Books), teaches breadbaking at ]ohnson & Wales 
University in Providence, Rhode Island. ♦ 
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Making the Creamiest 
Rice Pudding 

Milk— not cream— makes a silky pudding, 
and ingredients like coffee, caramel, ginger- 
even coconut— make variation exciting 



BY ABIGAIL JOHNSON DODGE 



I reamy, vanilla-scented, soothing, and satis- 
V^^^rying, rice pudding is one of my all-time- 
favorite comfort foods. And I know I'm not alone. 
Just the mention of rice pudding elicits more "oohs," 
"mmnis," and "aaahs" than other desserts seem to. 
(When I was testing recipes for this story, quite a few 
more neighbors than usual offered to come take the 
lef tovers of f my hands.) 

Yet rice pudding can be downright awful when 
not made the right way. I have a few tricks for getting 
the creamiest results, including using medium-grain 
rice, milk (not cream), and a two-step stovetop 
cooking method where you cook the rice in milk and 
then stir in eggs to make a custard. After you've tried 
my Classic Rice Pudding (p. 75) , use it as the spring- 
board for delicious variations. Try the ginger creme 
caramel style and baked brown rice puddings, too. 
While keeping silky consistency and creamy flavor 
as their trademarks, they each offer a tasty depar- 
ture from the traditional. 

Eggs add rich flavor and custardy texture 

The ingredients in rice pudding are simple ones, 
but a few important choices ensure the best outcome. 

Medium-grain rice throws off the right amount of 
starch to thicken the pudding and make it creamy. 
At the same time, it stays tender through the cook- 
ing without breaking apart, which keeps the pud- 
ding from turning mushy. I've tried long-grain rice, 
but it doesn't stay intact and is less starchy, so the 
finished pudding is less creamy. Arborio and other 
short-grain rices, which are even starchier than 
medium grain, make a thick, sticky pudding and 
maintain too firm a bite for a smooth, tender result. 

For a luscious pudding, I prefer milk rather than 
cream, oddly enough. The combination of the rice 
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Laced with 
vanilla, creamy 

as custard, tH* 
bast rjc* pudding 
has grains that 
melt in your mourn 




Creamy pudding needs slow, gentle 
cooking so the rice is tender and the 
milk is reduced. 



Stop to measure. The 

cooked-down milk and rice 
should total 3V2 cups. 



starch and gently simmered milk produces a thick, 
rich rice pudding that belies its not-sorich milk 
base. I avoid cream because it reduces and thickens 
before the rice cooks through — a dense, chewy pud- 
ding with a fatty mouth-feel being the result. The 
only exception is the Baked Brown Rice Pudding 
(p. 76), where a combination of heavy cream and 
evaporated milk gives the smoothest texture (brown 
rice needs longer baking, which would cause the 
milk to break, with a curdled, watery result). 

Not all rice puddings are custard based, of course, 
but I like the added richness of stirring in beaten egg 
yolks after the rice is tender. The pudding color 
changes from bright white to mellow yellow, while 
the eggs add luxurious texture and deeper flavor. 

For silky, fluid pudding, slow cooking is key 

Rice pudding needs low heat in both stages of cooking. 

When cooking the rice and milk, simmer gently 
until the rice is tender and the milk is reduced. For 
the classic recipe, the mixture should measure 
3Vi cups before you add the eggs. This measuring 
step might seem cumbersome, but it's the best way to 
ensure fluid texture (at least until you've tried it a 
few times and you're familiar with the cooked rice's 
final consistency) . If you find that you've cooked the 
rice down to less than 3 Vi cups, add a little milk to 
make up the difference. The mixture may look a 
little soupy, but don't worry: the pudding tightens as 
it cools, and if you let the milk and rice cook down 
any further, the pudding will be gloppy and stiff after 
cooling. (If you've ever made risotto and noticed 
how much stock it drinks up toward the end of cook- 




Add the egg yolks and then cook briefly and 
gently. The pudding is done when it coats the back 



"Until you've made this a few times, measuring 
is the best way to make sure the milk and rice 
are cooked to the right degree" says Abby Dodge. 
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ing and as it sits, you'll know what I mean.) The 
Baked Brown Rice Pudding, too, may look a little 
loose when you pull it out of the oven, but the pud- 
ding firms up as it cools. 

After adding the egg yolks, simmer gently so you 
don't curdle the custard. You'll do this by returning 
the mixture to the heat right after the yolks go in 
and by cooking it gently for about two minutes, just 
until thick enough to coat the back of a spoon. 
Thickening can happen quickly, so keep watch to 
make sure you don't reduce the pudding too much 
or cook it on too high a heat, scrambling the eggs. 

Fortunately, it's easy to loosen up rice pudding that 
may come out too stiff despite all your precautions. If 
you've already added the eggs and the pudding isn't 
quite fluid enough after being cooled, add just enough 
cream so the pudding is looser, as you'd loosen risotto 
by stirring in a bit more stock right before serving. 



Classic Rice Pudding 

When using a vanilla bean, I like to leave it in the pud- 
ding and then scrape out the seeds after the pudding 
has cooled. The seeds scrape out more easily from 
the softened bean, and the pudding gets an additional 
boost from the extra time the bean sits in it. This pud- 
ding is great as is, and it serves as the base for the 
variations at right. Serves four. 

4 cups whole milk 

Y2 cup raw medium-grain white rice 

Pinch salt 

1 vanilla bean, split, or 1 V2 tsp. vanilla extract 

2 large egg yolks 
V3 cup sugar 

Dump the milk, rice, salt, and split vanilla bean into a 
large, heavy saucepan (if you're using vanilla extract, 
don't add it yet). Bring to a boil over high heat, stirring 
constantly. Reduce the heat to low, cover, and simmer 
gently, stirring occasionally, for 1 5 min. Uncover and 
continue simmering, stirring frequently, until the rice is 
tender and the pudding is reduced to about 3 V2 cups, 
about 8 min. It's important to let the pudding simmer 
gently, not boil, and you'll need to stir constantly to- 
ward the end of cooking to prevent scorching. 

In a medium bowl, whisk the egg yolks, sugar, and 
vanilla extract (if using). Slowly add the cooked rice 
mixture, whisking constantly. Pour the mixture back into 
the saucepan, making sure to scrape the bowl. Set the 
pan over medium-low heat and cook, stirring and 
scraping the sides and bottom of the pan constantly 
with a wooden spoon, until the mixture has thickened 
and coats the back of the spoon, about 1 min. Remove 
the pan from the heat. Transfer the pudding to a bowl 
or serving dish and lay a sheet of plastic wrap right on 
the pudding's surface to prevent a skin from forming. If 
you've used a vanilla bean, fish it out when the pudding 
has cooled, scrape out the seeds, and stir the scrap- 
ings into the pudding. Discard the empty bean. Serve 
warm, at room temperature, or chilled. (Continued) 



Variations on classic rice pudding 

Use one recipe of Classic Rice Pudding (at left) to make these varia- 
tions. All serve four. 






THAI-STYLE RICE PUDDING 

In the classic recipe, substitute one 14-oz. 
can of coconut milk for 2 cups of the whole 
milk. Omit the vanilla bean and substitute 
V4 tsp. coconut extract and V2 tsp. vanilla 
extract. Garnish with shredded toasted 
coconut and sliced fresh mango. 



SWEDISH-STYLE 
RICE PUDDING 

Whip 3 /4 cup cold 
heavy cream until it 
forms medium-firm 
peaks. Gently fold 
it into a batch of 
chilled Classic 
Rice Pudding. 



COFFEE RICE PUDDING 

Add 2 tsp. instant espresso powder to the 
classic recipe at the same time you add the 
vanilla extract, and proceed with the recipe as 
directed. Serve with a dollop of whipped 
cream and either a crisp chocolate cookie or 
shaved chocolate. 



RASPBERRY PARFAIT RICE PUDDING 

In four small wineglasses or parfait 
cups, alternately layer chilled Classic 
Rice Pudding and fresh raspberries, 
starting with the pudding and 
finishing with a few raspberries. 
(For a special touch, garnish with a 
nasturtium or another edible flower.) 



RICE PUDDING SOUFFLE 

Heat the oven to 400°F. 
Butter the bottom and sides 
of a shallow 2-qt. baking dish; 
dust with sugar. Whip the 
whites of 3 large eggs until 
foamy. Continue to beat on 
high speed while gradually 
adding 2 Tbs. sugar. Beat the 
whites until they form medium-firm peaks. Gently fold the whites into 
a well-chilled batch of Classic Rice Pudding. Spoon into the prepared 
dish; bake until puffed and golden, 25 to 30 min. Serve immediately 
with your favorite bittersweet chocolate sauce (see Fine Cooking 
#30, p. 56, or the sauce guide in Fine Cooking #38). 
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No mixing bowl 
needed. Combine 
the ingredients 
for Brown Rice 
Pudding right in 
the baking dish. 



Baked Brown Rice Pudding 

This one is my family's favorite. Brown rice gives 
a deep, nutty flavor, while a sugared nut topping 
delivers crunch. Precooking the rice shaves off half 
the baking time. Serves four to six. 

FOR THE PUDDING: 

Y2 cup raw brown rice 

Vz cup packed dark brown sugar 

V4 cup raisins 

1 tsp. vanilla extract 

1 A tsp. ground cinnamon 

Pinch ground nutmeg 

Pinch salt 

1 can (12 oz.) evaporated milk 
1 V2 cups heavy cream 

FOR THE TOPPING: 

1 Tbs. unsalted butter 

4 oz. (1 cup) walnuts, chopped medium coarse 

2 Tbs. sugar 



Put the rice in a medium saucepan and cover with 
water by 2 inches. Bring to a boil, reduce the heat, and 
simmer until the rice is tender, about 30 min. It should 
still have a little bite to it. Heat the oven to 300°F. Have 
ready a shallow, 2-qt. baking dish. When the rice is 
cooked, drain it well in a fine-mesh sieve and put it in 
the baking dish. Add the brown sugar, raisins, vanilla, 
cinnamon, nutmeg, and salt to the rice. Wipe out the 
rice saucepan and add the evaporated milk and heavy 
cream. Over medium-high heat, bring the liquids barely 
to a boil and then pour them into the baking dish. Stir 
the mixture a few times until the ingredients are well 
dispersed and the sugar has dissolved. Bake until the 
top is browned, the liquid is reduced and thick, and 
the rice is tender, 1 V2 to 2 hours. 

Meanwhile, make the topping— In a small skillet 
over medium heat, melt the butter. Add the chopped 
nuts and sprinkle on the sugar. Cook over medium 
heat, stirring often to ensure even browning, until the 
nuts are toasted and the sugar is caramelized, about 
1 min. Remove from the heat and immediately trans- 
fer to a bowl to cool completely. Just before serving, 
break the cooled nut topping apart and scatter over 
the entire pudding before serving. 




A sugared walnut topping adds roasty flavor 
and crunchy texture to Baked Brown Rice Pudding. 
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Gingered Creme Caramel 
Rice Pudding 

One of my favorite types of white rice is fragrant 
Jasmati, so I came up with this recipe as a way to use 
some I had left over. If you're using leftover rice that 
was salted for cooking, omit the pinch of salt in the 
recipe list below. Serves six. 

FOR THE CARAMEL: 
Vi cup sugar 
Vi cup water 

FOR THE PUDDING: 
2 cups whole milk 

3 A cup cooked white rice (from Va cup raw) 

3 /4-inch piece {Vi oz.) fresh ginger, peeled and cut in 

4 slices 
V4 cup sugar 

Pinch salt (see the note above) 

2 large eggs 

2 large egg yolks 

Vi tsp. vanilla extract 

Set six 6-oz. ramekins in a baking dish. Put the 
sugar and water into a small, heavy saucepan and 
set it over medium heat. Stir to dissolve the sugar. 
Once the sugar has dissolved and the mixture is 
boiling, stop stirring and turn the heat to high. When 
the mixture begins to color, swirl the pan until the 
caramel is a deep amber brown; be careful— the 
caramel is extremely hot. Take the pan off the heat 
and immediately pour the caramel into the ramekins, 
swirling them right after each pour to spread the 
caramel evenly over the bottom. 

Heat the oven to 325°F. In a medium saucepan, 
stir together the milk, cooked rice, ginger slices, 
sugar, and salt, if using. Set the pan over high heat 
and bring to a boil. Once boiling, take the pan off the 
heat, cover, and stir occasionally until the sugar is 
dissolved and the milk is infused with the ginger, 
about 1 min. In a medium bowl, whisk the eggs 
and yolks together, whisking just to combine. Slowly 
and carefully pour the liquid from the rice into the 
eggs in a very thin stream, whisking constantly (it's 
okay to leave rice behind). Pour the mixture back into 
the saucepan and cook over medium heat, stirring 
constantly with a wooden spoon, until the rice is just 
suspended in the custard and the mixture coats the 
back of a spoon, 2 to 4 min. Immediately remove the 
pan from the heat. Fish out the ginger slices and dis- 
card them. Stir in the vanilla extract. 

Ladle the custard into the ramekins, distributing 
it evenly. Pour very hot water into the baking dish so 
it comes halfway up the sides of the ramekins. Cover 
the pan loosely with foil. Bake until the custards are 
just about set but still slightly jiggly (they shouldn't 
feel too firm), 30 to 45 min., depending on the thick- 
ness and depth of your ramekins. Cool the ramekins 
in the water bath until you can safely lift them out. 
Cover and refrigerate overnight (so the caramel fuses 
with the custard). To serve, run a sharp knife around 
the inside rim of each ramekin and invert it onto a 
small serving dish. 

Abby Dodge is a contributing editor to Fine Cooking 
and director of its test kitchen. ♦ 





This custard is 
just thick enough 
to hold the rice 
in suspension. 

The grains are 
evenly dispersed 
and won't sink to 
the bottom. 



Comfort food meets a French classic. 

Gingered Creme Caramel Rice Pudding is a 
flavored rice pudding in creme caramel form. 
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Basics 



Thicken stews 
with beurre 
manie 

A quick and effective last-minute tech- 
nique for thickening a stew is what's 
known as beurre manie (pronounced burr 
mahn-YAY) , a French term that translates 
as kneaded butter. Despite its fancy- 
sounding name, beurre manie is nothing 
more than a soft paste made of equal 
parts butter and flour that you whisk into 
a simmering liquid just before serving. 

The flour's starch is what thickens 
the liquid, but if the flour weren't first 
thoroughly combined with the butter, 
it would quickly lump up. The butter ac- 
tually coats the particles of flour so that 
they can disperse evenly in the simmering 
liquid. The butter also adds a touch of 
richness, unlike the thin flour-and-water 
paste called a slurry or a whitewash. 

To make beurre manie, knead butter 
and flour together with your fingertips 
or a wooden spoon until well combined. 
Make sure the butter is somewhat soft- 
ened (but not melted or oily) before 
kneading. 

There is no exact formula for how 
much beurre manie you need to thicken 




Measure equal parts softened butter 
and flour and knead them together with 
your fingers or a wooden spoon. 



any given amount of liquid. It will de- 
pend on how thick the stew is to begin 
with and on your personal taste. For a 
good-size pot of stew (about 3 quarts or 
so) , I generally measure out 2 or 3 table- 
spoons of butter into a small bowl or onto 
a saucer and then knead in an equal vol- 
ume of flour until thoroughly combined. 

Whisk in the beurre manie a bit at a 
time. Right before serving, bring the 
liquid to a vigorous simmer and then 
whisk in an acorn-size hunk of beurre 
manie. Let the liquid return to a simmer, 




Use a whisk to scoop up a bit of 
the beurre manie and whisk it into 
a simmering liquid to thicken it. 



whisking continually, and gauge its vis- 
cosity — beurre manie will take effect in- 
stantly as soon as the liquid returns to a 
boil. Continue whisking in small bits of 
beurre manie until you get the thickness 
you're after. But be conservative since, 
unlike roux-thickened liquids, a beurre 
manie can leave a sightly floury taste. 

Once thickened, the stew should be 
served immediately or set aside off the 
heat for later. Extended simmering can 
undo the effects of a beurre manie and 
bring out a floury taste. 



Light vs. dark brown sugar 



Brown sugar is, quite simply, 
white sugar that has been 
flavored and tinted with a bit 
of molasses. After the white 
sugar is refined, it's dissolved 
and mixed with a molasses 
syrup concentrate and then 
recrystallized. A thin film of 
molasses coats the sugar 
crystals and contributes to 
the color, flavor, and moisture 
of the sugar. 

Light brown sugar con- 
tains less molasses (about 
3 1 /2%) than dark brown 



(6 1 /2%), accounting for differ- 
ences in color and flavor. In 
general, if a recipe calls for 
brown sugar, it refers to light 
brown. Dark brown sugar 
(also called old-fashioned 
brown sugar) tends to be 
reserved primarily for recipes 
like baked beans, ginger- 
bread, spice cakes, and other 
dishes where you really want 
a deep molasses flavor. You 
might also see granulated 
brown sugar in the grocery 
store. It has less molasses 




than light brown sugar and 
has been dried so that it 
doesn't clump and will pour 
freely like white sugar. 

If a recipe calls for brown 
sugar and you have none, you 
might try these substitutions 



recommended by Rose Levy 
Beranbaum: For 1 cup of light 
brown sugar, use 1 cup white 
sugar plus 1 A cup molasses. 
For 1 cup of dark brown 
sugar, use 1 cup white sugar 
plus Vi cup molasses. 
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For safe thawing, defrost in the fridge 



All frozen raw meats, poultry, and seafood 
should be thawed completely before cook- 
ing. Otherwise, the food may cook un- 
evenly, leaving parts overdone and other 
parts underdone, or even still frozen. 

The best conditions for thawing meats, 
poultry, and seafood are in the refrigerator. 
While this may take a while, it's the safest 
method and best preserves the food's tex- 
ture and quality. Leave the food in its orig- 
inal wrapping and set it on a rimmed tray 
or plate to contain any juices. 

The larger the item, the longer it will 
take to thaw. For instance, a 4-pound 
roast will take close to 24 hours, while an 
8-ounce chicken breast will thaw in a few 
hours. A good guideline is 5 or 6 hours for 
every pound. 

While you may be tempted to defrost 
something on the counter overnight, 
don't. Left at room temperature, the out- 



side of the food will warm up enough to 
be a possible breeding ground for harmful 
bacteria, while the inside remains frozen. 
(Food should be left out on the counter to 
thaw for no more than 2 hours.) 

If you're in a hurry, there are two op- 
tions safer than the countertop. The first 
is to immerse the food, well wrapped (zip- 
top bags are best) in a large bowl or sink 
full of cold (around 50°F) water. Change 
the water occasionally to keep it fresh and 
cool. The food will defrost in a fraction of 
the time it would in the refrigerator. The 
second alternative is to use a microwave, 
following the manufacturer's instructions 
for defrosting. But keep in mind that food 
defrosted in a microwave should be 
cooked immediately afterward, because 
the microwave heats food unevenly and 
may cause hot spots, where the food has 
actually begun to cook. 




In general, once food is thawed, it 
should be cooked within 24 hours, since 
thawed foods spoil and deteriorate much 
more rapidly than fresh, unfrozen foods. 

Molly Stevens is a contributing editor to 
Fine Cooking. ♦ 




3 MEAT SPECIAL 

3 - 8 oz Bison sirloin steaks 
3 - 8 oz Iowa Elk strip steaks 
3 - 8 oz Ostrich Fan filets 

For only $99.°° Rrg. $148°° 

shipping and handling add $12SS 



See our full menu. 
Visit our website at: 

www.iowaboe.com 



KING'S NATURE RANCH, INC 

Great gifts for all occasions. 
We ship anywhere in the 
continental United States. 

Open 7 days a week, 

1-800-398-2815 
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KUHN RlKON 

safety lid lifter® 

leaves no sharp edges on can or lid 




TO PURCIIASt CA 
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Yeast's crucial roles in breadbaking 



Yeast is the driving force 
behind fermentation, the 
magical process that allows 
a dense mass of dough to 
become a well-risen loaf of 
bread. And yet yeast is noth- 
ing more than a single-celled 
fungus. How does it do it? 

Yeast works by consuming 
sugar and excreting carbon 
dioxide and alcohol as by- 
products. In bread making, 
yeast has three major roles. 
Most of us are familiar with 
yeast's leavening ability. But 
you may not be aware that fer- 
mentation helps to strengthen 
and develop gluten in dough 
and also contributes to in- 
credible flavors in bread. 

Yeast makes dough rise 

The essentials of any bread 
dough are flour, water, and of 
course yeast. As soon as these 
ingredients are stirred to- 
gether, enzymes in the yeast 
and the flour cause large 
starch molecules to break 
down into simple sugars. The 
yeast metabolizes these simple 
sugars and exudes a liquid 
that releases carbon dioxide 
and ethyl alcohol into existing 
air bubbles in the dough. 

If the dough has a strong 
and elastic gluten network, 
the carbon dioxide is held 
within the bubble and will be- 
gin to inflate it, just like some- 
one blowing up bubblegum. 
As more and more tiny air 
cells fill with carbon dioxide, 
the dough rises and we're on 
the way to leavened bread. 

Yeast strengthens 
bread dough 

When you stir together flour 
and water, two proteins in 




the flour — glutenin and gli- 
adin — grab water and each 
other to form a bubblegum- 
like, elastic mass of molecules 
that we call gluten. In bread 
making, we want to develop 
as much gluten as we can 
because it strengthens the 



roll the dough through the 
machine, the dough becomes 
more elastic; in other words, 
more gluten is developed. 
And with puff pastry dough, 
every time you fold, turn, and 
roll the dough, it becomes 
more elastic. 



Yeast acts as leavener, dough 
developer, and flavor builder. 



dough and holds in gases that 
will make the bread rise. 

Once flour and water are 
mixed together, any further 
working of the dough encour- 
ages more gluten to form. 
Manipulating the dough in 
any way allows more proteins 
and water to find each other 
and link together. If you've 
ever made homemade pasta, 
you know that each time you 



Yeast, like kneading, 
helps develop the gluten 
network. With every burst of 
carbon dioxide that the yeast 
releases into an air bubble, 
protein and water molecules 
move about and have an- 
other chance to connect and 
form more gluten. In this way, 
a dough's rising is an almost 
molecule-by-molecule knead- 
ing. Next time you punch 



Yeast cells thrive on 
simple sugars. As the 

sugars are metabo- 
lized, carbon dioxide 
and alcohol are re- 
leased into the bread 
dough, making it rise. 



down bread dough after its 
first rise, notice how smooth 
and strong the gluten has be- 
come, in part from the rise. 

At this stage, most bakers 
stretch and tuck the dough 
into a round to give it a 
smooth, tight top that will 
trap the gases produced by 
fermentation. Then they let 
this very springy dough stand 
for 10 to 15 minutes. This lets 
the gluten bonds relax a little 
and makes the final shaping 
of the dough easier. This 
rounding and resting step 
isn't included in many home 
baking recipes, but it's a good 
thing to do. 

Fermentation generates 
flavor in bread 

As Harold McGee, the author 
of On Food & Cooking, has 
pointed out, big molecules in 
proteins, starches, and fats 
don't have much flavor, 
but when they break down 
into their building blocks — 
proteins into amino acids, 
starches into sugars, or fats 
into f ree fatty acids — they all 
have marvelous flavors. Fer- 
mentation, whether it's acting 
on fruit juices to make wine 
or on flour to make bread, 
does exactly that — it breaks 
down large molecules into 
smaller, flavorful ones. 

At the beginning of fer- 
mentation, enzymes in the 
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yeast start breaking down 
starch into more flavorful 
sugars. The yeast uses these 
sugars, as well as sugars al- 
ready present in the dough, 
and produces not only carbon 
dioxide and alcohol but also 
a host of flavorful byproducts 
such as organic acids and 
amino acids. A multitude of 
enzymes encourages all kinds 
of reactions that break big 
chains of molecules into 
smaller ones — amylose and 
maltose into glucose, proteins 
into amino acids. 

As fermentation proceeds, 
the dough becomes more 
acidic. This is due in part to 
rising levels of carbon di- 
oxide, but there are also more 
flavorful organic acids like 
acetic acid (vinegar) and lac- 



tic acid being formed from the 
alcohol in the dough. (This is 
similar to what happens to a 
bottle of wine that has been 
left uncorked for a while: 
the alcohol combines 
with oxygen to make 
vinegar.) The acidity of 
the dough causes more 
molecules to break down. 
The dough becomes a veri- 
table ferment of reactions. 
Eventually, the amount of 
alcohol formed starts to in- 
hibit the yeast's activity. 

Yeast has help in produc- 
ing flavorful compounds. 
Bacteria are important flavor 
builders as well. There are 
bacteria in the dough from 
the beginning, but as long as 
the yeast is very active, it 
consumes sugars as quickly as 




they're produced, leaving no 
food for the bacteria, which 
also like sugar. But when bak- 
ers chill a dough and slow 
down its rise, as Peter Rein- 
hart does with his bagels (see 
pp. 68-72), the cold dra- 
matically reduces yeast activ- 
ity. The bacteria, on the 
other hand, function well 
even in cold temperatures, so 



Tills loaf of artisan bread 
owes its complex flavor to 
a lengthy fermentation, which 
breaks down big molecules 
into smaller flavorful ones. 

they now have an oppor- 
tunity to thrive, producing 
many more marvelously fla- 
vorful acids. 

Shirley O. Corriher is a food 
scientist, a contributing editor 
to Fine Cooking, and the 
author of the award-winning 
book, Cook Wise (William 
Morrow). ♦ 
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UJWORLD-CLASS TRAINING 
IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 

• Worid-ekss training in beautiful Portland, Oregon 

• Culinary Arts 12-mumh program 

• New! Restaurant Management 12 -month program 

• Financial Aid available for those uho qualify 

• Placement Assistance for all graduates 

1316 S W. Thiiuwiih Au-nuf. Portland Oregon 9 ? 201 

800.666.0312 



Flavorings 



Fortified wines add distinction 




Skip the supermarket 
brands. Buy cooking wine at 
the liquor store or wine shop. 



Fortified wines were cre- 
ated for after-dinner sip- 
ping, but they have also 
secured their place in the 
kitchen. With personalities 
that range from dry and fine, 
to smoky-caramel, to rich and 
raisiny and sweet, fortified 
wines add elegant distinction 
to all kinds of savory dishes 
and desserts. 

Port, sherry, Madeira, and 
Marsala, the most familiar 
types of fortified wines, share 
a key production technique: 
each gets a boost of brandy or 
pure alcohol during or after 
fermentation. The timing of 
the addition determines how 
sweet the fortified wine will 
be: the earlier it's added, the 
sweeter the wine will be. On 
the dry side: Fino sherry, Ser- 
cial Madeira, and secco (Ital- 
ian for dry) Marsala. On the 
sweet side: cream and Amo- 
roso sherry, Boal and Malmsey 
Madeira, dolce (Italian for 
sweet) Marsala. All ports — 
whether vintage (the best and 
most expensive), tawny, or 
ruby (the lowest quality and 
least expensive) — are sweet. 

From the driest sherry to 
the deepest port, fortified 
wines have long been consid- 



ered particularly appropriate 
when paired with meats, 
game, game birds, poultry, and 
shellfish. Classic dishes such 
as lobster Thermidor just 
wouldn't be the same without 
a shot of dry sherry. And 
dishes as disparate as veal 
Marsala and zabaglione need 
their lifeblood, Marsala, to 
give them their distinct sweet 
and slightly smoky flavor. 

Whether cooking a classic 
or inventing your own, a 
splash of a fortified wine is a 
welcome addition to a finished 
soup or a simmering stew or 
sauce. I usually add it toward 
the end of cooking and then 
simmer it for a few minutes to 
remove any raw alcohol flavor 
and to marry the fl avors of the 
wine with the soup or stew. 

Fortified wines also do a 
neat turn before cooking as a 
marinade. I like to marinate 
lamb in a mixture of Madeira, 
garlic, and rosemary. And a 
ham braised in Madeira or 
Marsala, along with some 
broth, is a lovely thing. 

On the sweet side, choose 
sweet sherry, Marsala, or port 
to flavor mousses, puddings, 
souffles, and dessert sauces. 
Drizzle them over fruit, flavor 



Experiment with fortified wines 



♦ Stir some dry sherry into shellfish bisques or 
cream of chicken soup. 

♦ Saute chicken with onions, red peppers, 
tomatoes, paprika, and chopped ham and 
deglaze the pan with sherry. 

♦ Steam mussels with some dry sherry, garlic, 
shallots, and fresh herbs. 

♦ Stir a little Madeira into caramelized onions 
for a savory tart topping. 

♦ Saute chicken livers or calf's liver with onions 
and deglaze the pan with Madeira or sherry. 



♦ Brush a berry tart with a berry glaze flavored 
with Madeira or Marsala. 

♦ Flavor a caramel sauce with sweet Madeira 
or Marsala. 

♦ Enrich a tomato or bolognese sauce with a 
splash of dry Marsala. 

♦ Stir a spoonful of dry Marsala into mashed 
sweet potatoes or butternut squash. 

♦ Braise lamb shanks in vegetable stock 
and port. 

♦ Drizzle port over fresh strawberries. 



a sugar syrup with them and 
brush the syrup over cake lay- 
ers, or whip the wine with eggs 
and sugar into an airy custard. 

Use decent versions 
for cooking 

In cooking, as in drinking, au- 
thentic versions offer the most 
satisfying character and flavor. 
To be sure you're buying the 
genuine article, look for the 
country of origin on the label: 
sherry from Spain; Madeira 
from the island of the same 
name off the coast of Portu- 
gal; Marsala from Sicily, and 
port from Portugal. A decent 
bottle — you probably don't 
want to use a vintage port in 
your onion soup — will cost 
$10 to $15. If that seems ex- 
pensive for cooking wine, keep 
in mind that a little goes a long 
way. And unlike regular wine, 
which is best used within a day 
or two, a bottle of opened for- 
tified wine can happily reside 
on a pantry shelf for at least a 
year with no loss in quality. 
Instead of opening a whole 
bottle of Cabernet Sauvignon 
to deglaze the pan in which I 
seared some steaks, I can use a 
little port instead. 

Just remember that a forti- 
fied wine has a stronger flavor: 
while a regular wine whispers 
hello in most dishes, a fortifi ed 
wine shouts its greeting. If you 
use sherry in place of white 
wine in a chicken dish, you'll 
definitely taste the sherry. On 
the other hand, sherry, Mar- 
sala, and Madeira can be used 
almost interchangeably; the 
flavors are different, but they 
share the same intensity. 

Leslie Revsin is at work on her 
second cookbook ♦ 
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Keep your Fine Cooking 
back issues looking brand new. 




Store your treasured copies of Fine Cooking 
in slipcases for easy reference again and 
again! Bound in red and embossed in gold, 
each case holds more than a year's worth of 
Fine Cooking. Only $8.95 ($24.95 for 3, 
$49.95 for 6). 

Add $1.50 per case for P&H. Outside the U.S., add $330 each 
(U.S. funds only). CT residents add 6% sales tax. 

To place an order using your credit card, call 
1 -800-888-8286 or send your order 
and payment to: Taunton Direct, Inc., 
P.O. Box 5507, Newtown, CT 06470-5507 



the best selection 
of seafood on 



Crack into the 
best crab on 
the net... 




www.crabbroker.com 

Reference this ad when placing your next order and receive 
two FREE Crab Broker Sea-Shellers and a $20 gift certificate 
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The Bowl Mill Route 1 00 
Granville, Vermont 




Producing Vermont Hardwood Bowls 

since 1857 
internet address: www.bowlmill.com 
On-line Factory Tour 
On-line Secure Shopping 
FREE BROCHURE 
800-828-1005 



Taste the Difference. 



Asopos Valley™ Extra-Virgin 

Olive Oils 

Our family-owned company 
has one goal — to provide 
you with the highest quality, 
best tasting oils. We person- 
ally select all our oils from 
the Mediterranean Region. 
We offer 3 distinct styles: 
Village Style from Tunisia, 
a fruity olive taste; Early 
Harvest^ green and peppery, 
from our family's village in 
the Asopos Valley, Greece; 
and Catalan* 2. rich and 
nutty taste from Spain. 

Order any Style, in a l6.9oz. 
bottle, or the Gift/Sampler 
Pack (a generous 5oz. bottle 
of each style) for $14.95 
plus $5-95 shipping. 

Visit our web site for great 
gift ideas. Our wood gift boxes 
can be shipped direct with a 
personalized gift card. 



Order now at: 

www.asoposvalley.com, 
or call toll-free 
1.888.567.1989 

code FC0201 
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Seafood you can't 
get anywhere else, 

Seafood, 



877-706-4022 
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Take it from Mary Sue Milliken and Susan Feniger. 
Banton's patented stainless mechanism guarantees a 
clean switch betweenjour best peppercorns. When 
pepper matters, better get a Banton. 
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At the Market 

To order fresh chiles, try Frieda's 
(800/421-9477 or www.friedas 
.com) or Melissa's (800/588- 
01 51 or www.melissas.com). 

Hungarian Classics 

Randall Price's Chicken Paprikas 
recipe (p. 34) was developed 
using sweet paprika (also called 
mild paprika), but if you like spicy, 
you could try it using a hot one, 
or making a blend. Look for im- 
ported Hungarian paprika in 
gourmet markets, or try one of 
the following mail-order sources. 



• Penzeys Spices (800/741- 
7787 or www.penzeys.com): 
Sweet Kulonleges Paprika or 
Half-Sharp Paprika, 4 oz., $3.49 
(plus more sizes and prices). 

• Otto's Hungarian Import 
Store & Deli (81 8/845-0433 or 
members.aol.com/Hunglmprts) : 
Kalocsai Mild or Hot, 1 oz., 
$4.95; Szegedi Mild or Hot, 

1 oz., $4.95 (plus more sizes 
and prices-including a gunny 
sack full — 1 00 kilos-for $425, if 
you plan to make this menu a lot). 

• The Spice House (www. 
thespicehouse.com): Kalocsa 
Csemege Sweet, 4 oz., $2.29 
(plus more sizes and prices). 

• The German Marketplace 
(www.germanmarketplace.com, 
or 888/684-7487, for orders 
only): Hungarian Szeged Mild or 
Hot, 5 oz., $2.99. 



• Cooking.com (www.cooking. 
com): Szeged Sweet or Hot, 
5 oz., $3.50. 

To make the Walnut & Rum- 
Raisin Crepes, a crepe pan isn't 
absolutely necessary, but it is 
helpful. Bridge Kitchenware 
(21 2/688-4220 or www. 
bridgekitchenware.com) carries 
a variety of steel crepe pans. 

Peanut Butter Cookies 

For a small offset spatula to 
spread cookie fillings, call 
A Cook's Wares, 800/91 5-9788, 
or visit www.cookswares.com. 




Olive Oil Cakes 

A variety of stencil patterns can 
be ordered from The Food 
Crafter's Supply Catalog (call 
800/776-0575 or visit 
www.kitchenkrafts.com) or from 
Martha by Mail (call 800/950- 
71 30 or 81 3/979-6828 outside 
of the U.S. and Canada, or visit 
www.marthabymail.com). 

Bagels 

Malt powder, malt syrup, and high- 
gluten flour can be ordered from 
the King Arthur Flour Baker's 
Catalogue (800/827-6836 or 
www.kingarthurflour.com). 

Artisan Foods 

For more information about Con- 
fections by Michael Recchiuti, 

call 415/826-2868 or visit 
www.recchiutichocolates.com. 
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An outdoor wok?!? What a great idea! 

The Sizzler^ is perfect gift for the outdoor 
gourmet around your house.' With up to 
125,000 btus it's perfect 
for whipping up fajitas, 
tender-crisp stir-fry. 
spicy blackened redfish, 
even great burgers.' With 
a 20" cooking dish there's 
room for the whole meal! 
For Info or to Order Call 
I-888-STIR FRY 
You'll both be a big hit 
at your next cookout! 
www.thesi22ler.com 





The Internet Kitchen 

www.your-kitchen.com 
Toll Free: 888-730-0199 



WUSTHOF Cutlery 25% Off List 
FREE Shipping and Re-sharpening 

Your source for quality products 
and great service. 



T "e"n YOOKI N G Tf~ HOME " 1 

I Learn to prepare meats, poultry, fish, vegetables, fruit, f 
|desserts and much more. Plus, great gourmet recipes - 
I too! Learn the secrets and techniques of food 
I preparation and serving. Diploma awarded. FREE 
■ brochure describes opportunities. No Salesman. 
\Write or call today! 1-800-326-9221 
{Lifetime Career Schools. Dept: FT0821 
■101 Harrison Street, Archbald, PA 18403 





WineRacks.com 

Quality Wine Cellars 
& 

Wine Accessories 



Great Gift Ideas ! 

Handcrafted Wooden Wine Racks 
Stemware Bottle Stoppers Corkscrews 
Decanters Wrought Iron Racks 

Free Cellar Design Services & More! 

Visit us on-line at 
www.WineRacks.com 
or Call Toll-Free 888.687.2517 



Exclusive - ITALY 

for food & wine lovers 

Cooking - Wine Tours 
Bicycling - Walking 
Villa rental 



Call: 888/287-8733 travelingtoitaly.com 




Barrington Software Incorporated 
COOKENPRO RECIPE SOFTWARE 

• Fun and Easy 

• Import Recipes 

• Nutrition Analyzer 

Order online at www.cooken.com . 
Call toll free 888-394-0047 



TheBestSalsaEver.com 

Guzman's 
Award Winning Salsa. 

"// 's not just for dipping anymore! " 

1-800-942-2343 



Lacanche 

a serious French range for serious 
~ * > > > 



Prort-ssmnal Homv KlUhvns 

800-570-CHEF wwwlu jm hrusj < 1 mi 
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Cook's Market 



Tools & Equipment 
for the Professional Chef 
and the Cooking Enthusiast 



www.chefsupply.com 



Henckels, Global, & Wusthof Cutlery Chef 
Uniforms Baking & Pastry 
Garnishing, Gadgets, Specialty Items 

TOLL FREE 877-345-CHEF 



Kosher. Organic. Spicy. 
Sugar-free. Great Gifts! 

And you thought 
you knew ketchup! 

Discover a new world of flavor! 



1-877-6CATSUP 
www.ketchupworld.cor 
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www. smokeybay . com 

DELUXE SMOKED'oYSTERS 
to order visit our web site or call toll free: 

1.877.676.6539 

Our finest Oysters marinated and Alder wood smoked. 
All natural .Various flavors to choose from. 
Packaged in a gold foil pouch. Non perishable. Easily shipped to you. 
/l**u\t. f wj( fytt, £<*wu\4t Smokey Bay, BC Canada 



^ I'hocotjte* * bihimic vinegars 



The best online 
marketplace for the 

highest quality specialty foods, 
ingredients and gifts 

CjJefShSP-c^m 

Eat Simply, Eat Well! 

order online http://www.ChefShop.com 
call toll free 877.337.2491 
visit our shop 1435 Elliott Avenue West 
Seattle, Washington 981 19 
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European Couverture 
Valrhona, Callebaut, Schokinag 

1-800-783-4116 
www.chocolatebysparrow.com 




kitchen 

r TOOLS & SKILLS 



Featuring Kitchenware & 
Cooking Classes 

Perrysburg, OH 
(800) 288-6617 
www.kitchentoolsandskills.com 

Serving your kitchenware needs with 
All-Clad, Calphalon.Chantal, 
Chef's Choice, Kaiser Bakeware, 
LamsonSharp, LeCreuset. 




Learn cooking and catering 

Home study course Iwi profewonal cbIwVkj 
and ^wrffcH coo*mg *m 



banquets, parties, more. Send or c ''^'^jl^g^ \ 



Free career literature: call 800% 



Phone ( )_ 

Zip 



. Age_ 



I 

City/State Zip I 

Sch. of Gourmet Cooking/Ca ering, Dept. CGLP104 
PCDI, 430 Technology Parkway, Norcross, GA 30092 I 
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Constitution Lobster 
Seafood & Clambakes 




• Fresh Fish & Shellfish • Wholesale or Retail 

» Live Lobsters • Gift Certificates Available 

• Clambake Packages • Order Online 
> Shipped Over night from Boston 

Check out our website at 
www.lobsterclambake.com for great recipes 
1-888-767-1776 
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MADISON'S STEAKS 7 

Gourmet selections of CERTIFIED 
ANGUS BEEF™ products. 
Tender • Juicy • Hand-Trimmed 
Air Delivered Freshness 

1-800-488-5087 

Free Product Brochure * www.madisonsteaks.com 




KitchenEmporium.com 

"An Online Emporium 
of Kitchen Items" 

888-858-7920 



Cooking in Europe with Chef John Wilson 

Normandy & Provence, France & Tuscany, Italy 
Daily cooking classes, excursions, accomodations 

and most meals. Call for brochure/visit our website. 

1 -888-636-2073 * www.cuIinaryvacationsinc.com 



Dfyer'f Frime 

Purveyors of fine meats and seafood 

Visit our online 
Gourmet Meat Shop at 
www.dilgers.oom 
Or call toll free at 
1.877.PRIME.64 
for our Holiday Specials 
Custom Gift Packages Available 



Cuts 



Angus 
Beef 



Poultry 
Seafood 



SPICES • TEAS • COFFEES 
SPECIALTY ITEMS 



RAFAL 
SPICE 

COMPANY 



FREE 70 PAGE 

CATALOG 
1 800 228-4276 

(313) 259-6373 



2521 RUSSELL STREET 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48207 



mofnicookbookj < 



Publish Yo ur 
Cookbook 

for 4 FREE >tep-br-titp 
cookbook kit call 
A00-44S-662I c»t *702 




^\ ideal for families, schools, 
churches & organizations 

raise thousands 
of dollars 



C O O k b O O kS You supply the recipes 
by morris press and we'll do the rest! 11 
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YacMaster SYP-5 

Affordable Commercial Vacuum Packaging 
Only #539 

>- Extend Shelf Life > 4 mil Hea\y Duty Freezer Bags 

>■ Pre\*ent Freezer Bum are Boilable and Microwavable 

> Lower Food Costs >■ Made in the USA 

> Buy Food at Volume Prices » USDA, ETL Approved 

For a free catalog and suggested uses, 
call L800-82 1-7849, ext. 14 
Fax 816-761-0055 3E C : S539 + S/H 



school of fine cooking 

Food and Wine Career Program, including four months of 
study in Colorado, France and Italy. Home Cook Programs. 
PLEASE CALL 303-308-9300 OR VISIT US AT WWW.C00KSTREET.COM 



Yourkitchen isNALGENE Territory 

Keeping things fresh and organized is a common kitchen 
dilemma for today's busy cooks. For years, our quality 
m reputation has led outdoor enthusiasts to use 
our bottles and containers for critical 
provisions. With NAIGENE Products, 
storing your culinary ingredients is 
, convenient and easy. 

For a FREE NAIGENE Products 
catalog call 1-877-523-0635 or 
visit our website at 
'Vh www.nalgene-outdoor.com. 

f*^ \ NALffNET 
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Cook's Market 



See ad index on page 88 for reader service numbers. 



( Fine Foo<\ from 5p3in at 

WWW.TIENDA.COM 

PaelU Sets, }*mdn t Cheeses, 
Cookbooks an4 More. 

Free Catalog - 888 472 1022 



Robert Parker's Wine CD-Rom 

Thousands of tastings, a unique visual 
wine cellar manager & an interactive 
guide to wines on the Internet 
l www.vwnetech.com ■ 1-800-726-7089 



>ual I 

ive I 




Hi, I'm Bob! 



yoi4 hdcfwi Out mmmi *m a. 

Mope to 6* *0"» VOu mry won 
J>0 Bui SW, Whittwitw W1 Wt9o 



hnp^nctpfuireh com 



All Natural Pates and Charcuterie 
since 1975! 



Traditional pates and mousses, 
bloc de Foie Gras de Canard, 
vegetable and seafood terrines. 

Call us for your free catalog at 
l -800-LES-P ATES (537-7283) 
www.3pigs.com 





BEST KITCHEN 
TOOLS 
BEST PRICES 

FREE CATALOG 

1-800 



714-8226 www, knifemerchant.com 



I 1 ©© varieties of Chiles, 

Plants jv^iUble in 2W pob 

WWW.chllcplar7tS.CPm 

C908) 996-4646 
Box 170- FC R^nront, N) 00556-47170 




9m- 



FINE FOODS 

A part of the proceeds go to assist 
monasteries thoughout the world 
under the Rule of St. Benedict. 

www.monksown.com 



Monks 5 Blend Coffee, Tea, 
(and so forth) 

tel. 805.962.9855 - fax 805.962.4957 
www.mount-calvary.org 



SpecudTea$ 



Searching the Wo rid for 
the Finest Teas" 

Amazing Variety of 
Gourmet Tastes, aromas 
Guaranteed Fresh and Deucious 
beautiful functional teaware /gifts 




IMPY 


Award winning and 


Mill I 


distinctive gourmet 


n a a t\ n 


foods and gift baskets. 


OS 


Give and enjoy the best! 


lUUln) 


www.ffgc.com 


Gourmef Club 


or 1-800-576-3548 




e> x_j isj rz> 

Fresh lobster and native shellfish 
shipped directly to your kitchen 
from the Coast of Maine. 

www. trentonbridgelobster.com 
207-667-2977 




BARI OLIVE OIL 

Ixped The txcep&onar 
UgnutacHrers oi CaWafnw Extra Vugtn Olive Oil 
& Caiftofroo Sun Dried Tomatoes 

GifT Pacta Far M Occasions 
Toll Fue Phone • 877 63^3626 

www co oliwoilfrtg com 
Producing OuoMY tar over 50 yrs 



DOveOtl 




World's Largest 
Inventory! ' 

China, Crystal, 
Silver & Collectibles 

• Old & New 

• 125,000 Patterns 

• 6 Million Pieces 
• 

Call for FREE lists. 

Replacements, Ltd 

PC) Box 26029, Greensboro, NC 27420 Dept. FK 



J -800 KI PIACE ( 1 «00~-\VM>2i> 



www. replacements.com 

- Bargain - 
Books 

•Save up to 80% on America's biggest 
catalog selection! Thousands of titles, 
hundreds of new arrivals monthly. Qual- 
ity hardcover books, starting at $3.95. 

•Cookbooks galore. Home Decor, Gar- 
dening, Travel, Biography, much more. 

Free Catalog 

1-800-677-3483 

Edward R. Hamilton, Bookseller 
6361 Oak, Falls Village CT 06031 -5005 - 
L .www.erhbooks.com/bmwai J 



C0RIAN 8 by 
essentials 




Cutting & Serving Boards, For a retailer nearest you 

Cheese Domes, Knife Block, Call 1 -800-2 1 7-7249 

Paper Towel Holders, Spoon or visit our website 

Rest, & Kitchen Carts www.essentialproducts.com 



shop online for commercial 
cooking supplies @ 

bowerykitchens.com 

10% off with discount code: FC1 



q Kitchen Craft 

^ ~Ttie Future of Tradition" t* 'Vt&TBEwT 

Cooking Show Host 

West Bend Co. seeking couples or 
individuals to perform 30 min. demos 
at trade shows. Local or Travel/ 
Salary or Commission/Benefits. Ideal 
for early retirees. Call (352)735-2850 
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See ad index on page 88 for reader service numbers. 



Cook's Market 



Kitchen Accessories Unlimited 

For call your Kitchen ts|«B?e>d* 



Range Hoods 

Po tracks 
■ Stools & Chairs 
* Knobs & Handles 
- Outdoor Grills 



Suspended Seating 
Butcher Block Countertops 
Stainless Steel Countertops 
Cabinet Storage Organizers 
Baker's Carts, Kitchen Worktables 



■ The Whitehaus Collection -Luxury Sinks A Faucets, Oief 4 Culinary Equip 



1.800.667.8721 



etc,etc,etc. 



www. lcitchensource.org 




Mouth Watering Selection of 
Fine International Food Products 

Delicious Authentic Italian 
Pastas, Cheeses, Rices & Sauces. 
Dry Sausage • Oil • Vinegar • Condiments • Jams • Cookies 
Gift Baskets 

1.800.386.9198 



www.pastacheese.com 



Tea Imports 

Purveyor of the World's Finest Teas 

1-800-234-8327 £? 3 c itf%Sh 

ii'ii'u uptonlfit.iom garden-fresh, loose tea 

231 South St. * Hopkinton, MA 01748 



THE FINEST COOKWARE 



a cook's wares 



Best Products, Prices, Service 
Since 1981 

FREE CATALOGUE 

800-915-9788 
www.cookswares.com 

National 
Cuisinart & KitchenAid Store 



SAVINGS UP TO 40% 

All-Clad, Cuisinart, Calphalon, 
Mauviel, Sitram, Demeyere, Look, 
Bourgeat, Le Creuset Pans. 
Wusthof, Henckels, Lamson, 
Sabatier, Schaaf , Global, 
Messermeister, Kyocera Knives. 
KitchenAid, Cuisinart, Waring, 
Krups Appliances. Kaiser, 
Chicago Metallic, Calphalon 
Bakeware. Chocolate, Spices, 
Oil, Cookbooks, Utensils. 
Much more. Over 4,000 items. 



Simply the Best Albacore Tuna 

Taste the difference quality makes. Hand caught and 
packed. YOU'LL LOVE IT, GUARANTEED! Our tuna 
is Rich in good OMEGA-3, vitamins and minerals. 
No oi l or water added. Just its own natural juices. 
Catch of the Sea, Inc. 503-662-3575. Order info and 

FREE recipes at www.catchofsea.com 



CAVIAR 



ASSOULINE 



for free catalogue 1 .800*52 1 .449 1 



catalogue 1 * 



visit our wtb*lt« www.ta viaras sou 1 i ni\com 



Tin 



& Dflicacies Store 



PhillipS 

Mu&hqoom Place 

909 East Baltimore Pike 
Kennett Square, PA 19348 



ORDKK Oik tit ICS II KXOTI1- MUSHROOMS 

(RIMINI - SHIITAKE - OYSTER 
ENOKI - MAITAKE - BEECH 
PORTABELLA 

FOR Ml IRK INFORMATION * 
1X1 RKt KIVK Ol R HKO< 111 Hi 

Call 1 - 800 - 243 - 8644 

www . phillipsmushroom place .com 




Italy's Original Wood-Fired Oven 

Toll Free: 8 8 8 gS 7* 7206 www. mngo tiDL.com 



AGA Cookers 

All cast iron contruction for better 
tasting food. Two sizes. Ten porcelain 
enamel colors. Three types of fuel- 
Send $2 for 16 page color brochure. 
Classic Cookers 

90-61 10 Lower Bamett Hill 

Middlesex, VT05602 ■ 802-225-3620 




L 


-h 

- 






Try TEFBAKE - You'll wonder how you 
ever cooked without it !!! 

The ultimate non-stick baking sheet 
FAT FREE cooking 
Reusable hundreds of times 
Manufactured by TACONIC, Ireland 
Widely accepted in Europe, now in USA. 
Flexible sheet, easily fits in every tray or pan. 

Order today and get FREE container for storing Tefbake 

www.TryTefbake.com 




Award Winning 

Single Estate 

Coffees from 

New England's 

Premier 

Specialty 

Coffee Roaster 

Call for our 
Newsletter 
or visit us at 
www.armeno.com 

75 OTIS STREET 
NORTHBOROUGH, MA 01532 



MY ITALIAN MARKET 

Your Internet 
Italian Food Market 

www.myitalianmarket.com 

v 



INK PURE KONH COFFEE 

DIRECT FROM FARM TO YOU A^fflfcp 

"""-324-1888 vi?"«>!» 



For Tell Free Mail Orders /vVV ** 

WWW.konO$tflr.(Om K ofHawaS 



For Gourmet Shopping with 
a Personal Touch, we're 
"A Click Above the Rest". 
www. cybercucina.com 



MCE: 

Allspice to Manilla Beans 
Over 400 Spices, Extracts & Tea Since 1973 
Complete Online Ordering at www.sfherb.com 

San Francisco Herb Co. 

250 14th St., San Francisco, CA 94103 • 800-227-4530 



British Groceries 

call for free catalog 
1-800-528-7767 
www.goodwoods.com 




rri Earthy 
^§ Delights 



^whe^theg^atchelsbu,. 

9 WE SHIP ALL OVt* "I 
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RECIPES 

COVER RECIPE 

Sauteed Chicken Breasts with 
Lemon-Caper Pan Sauce, 38-43 

APPETIZERS 

Fresh Spinach & Gruyere Pizza, 45 
Spanish Potato Tortilla (Tortilla 
Espanola), 67 

BREADS & PIZZAS 

Classic Water Bagels, 7 1 

Cinnamon-Raisin Bagels, 71-72 
Fresh Spinach & Gruyere Pizza, 45 
Garlic Bread, 48 

MAIN DISHES 

Fish/Shellfish 

Spinach, Shrimp & Feta w/Fusilli, 46 
Meat 

Beef & Sausage Cushions, 53 

Lamb Patties with Chopped Herbs, 53 

Veal Patties w/Ibasted Hazelnuts, 53 

Poultry 
Chicken Paprikas, 34 
Lemony Chicken Meatballs with 

Cumin & Parsley, 5 2 
Sauteed Chicken Breasts with 

Lemon-Caper Pan Sauce, 38-43 
Vegetable 
Spanish Potato Tortilla (Tortilla 

Espanola), 67 

PASTA 

Pasta Carbonara, 90 

Spinach, Shrimp & Feta w/Fusilli, 46 



SALADS 

Cucumber Salad, 35 

SAUCES, CONDIMENTS 
& SEASONINGS 

Pan Sauces: 
Balsamic, 43 

Cream Sherry with Prunes, 43 

Curried Chutney, 43 

Lemon-Caper, 43 

Marsala, 43 

Mustard Cream, 43 

Orange- Dijon with Rosemary, 43 

Port Wine with Dried Cherries or 

Cranberries, 43 
Red Wine & Dijon, 43 
Simple, with Green Grapes, 43 
Sweet Vermouth with Prunes, 43 
Tomato -Tarragon (or Rosemary), 43 

Sauteed Garlic Butter, 49 

Whipped-Cream Chocolate Sauce, 36 

SIDE DISHES 

Creamy Spinach, 47 
Spinach Saute with Brown Butter & 
Garlic, 47 

SOUPS, STEWS & STOCKS 

Soup of the Bakony Outlaws, 34 

DESSERTS, CAKES & 
PASTRY 

Dark Chocolate Cake, 6 1 
Carrot Cake with Orange Cream 

Cheese Frosting, 62 
Peanut Butter Sandwich Cookies, 54 
Plum & Blueberry Upside-Down 

Cake, 63 



Rice Puddings: 
Classic, 75 

Baked Brown Rice , 76 
Coffee, 75 

Gingered Creme Caramel , 77 
Raspberry Parfait , 75 
Souffle, 75 
Swedish Style , 75 
Thai Style, 75 

Walnut & Rum-Raisin Crepes 
with Whipped-Cream Chocolate 
Sauce, 36 

TECHNIQUES & 
INGREDIENTS 

Apples, varieties for pies, 8 

Bagels, baking, 72; kneading dough, 

70; poaching 7 1 ; shaping, 70-7 1 
Beurre manie, 78 
Bitter almonds, 15 
Brown sugar, light vs. dark, 78 
Cakes, fixing those that sink, 14 
Chicken cutlets, prepping, 39-40; 

sauteing, 41 
Chiles, fresh hot, 12-13 
Defrosting food safely, 79 
Eggs, poaching, 20-2 1 
Ghee, 24 

Flour, high-gluten, 69 
Madeira, in cooking, 82 
Marsala, in cooking, 82 
Malt powder & maltsyrup, 69-70; 

diastatievs. nondiastatic, 70 
Meat, grinding in a foodprocessor, 52 
Olive oil, in cakes, 59-61 



Pan sauces, making, 40-42; types, 43 
Paprika, 34 

Pork, boneless chops, prepping , 40; 

sauteing, 41 
Port, i n cooking, 82 
Rice, in puddings, 73 
Sauteing, proper technique, 
Sour cream, preventing curdling, 33 
Spinach, blanching, 46; flat-leafed 

vs. savoyed, 44-45; trimming & 

washing, 44-45; wilting, 46 
Thickening stews, 78 
Turkey cutlets, prepping, 39-40; 

sauteing, 41 
Vermouth, i n cooking, 82 
Wild rice, cooking, 14 
Yeast, for bagels, 7 1 , making dough 

rise, 78; strengthening bread 

dough, 76; fermentation & flavor, 

78-79 

TOOLS & EQUIPMENT 

Berndes roasting pan, 24 

Circulon Style pans, 22 

Electric ovens, adjustment for baking 

bread, 10 
Equipment catalogue, 22 
Graters, 56-58 

Pressure cookers, safety features, 8 

SOURCES 

See also p. 84 
Gourmet Resource, 22 
Ground vanilla, 10 



Nutrition Information 



Recipe (analysis per serving) 


Page 


Calories 


Protein 


Carb 




Fats (g) 




Choi 


Sodium 


Fiber 


Notes 






total 


from fat 


(9) 


(9) 


total 


sat 


mono poly 


(mg) 


(mg) 


(9) 




Soup of the Bakony Outlaws 


34 


390 


270 


12 


18 


31 


14 


10 


5 


85 


430 


3 


per first course serving 


Chicken Paprikas 


34 


450 


270 


36 


9 


30 


9 


9 


9 


105 


410 


1 


per serving 


Cucumber Salad 


35 


80 


60 


1 


4 


7 


1 


2 


4 





590 


1 


per serving 


Walnut & Rum-Raisin Crepes 


36 


240 


120 


4 


26 


14 


6 


4 


3 


45 


130 


1 


per crepe, 2 Tbs sauce 


Chicken Breasts w Lemon-Caper Sauce 38 


320 


140 


36 


7 


16 


7 


5 


3 


120 


135 





per serving 


Fresh Spinach & Gruyere Pizza 


45 


430 


200 


18 


38 


23 


8 


1 1 


2 


90 


830 


2 


per appetizer serving 


Spinach, Shrimp & Feta w Fusilli 


46 


570 


200 


39 


57 


22 


7 


12 


2 


190 


1220 


5 


per serving 


Creamy Spinach 


47 


250 


210 


7 


9 


23 


14 


6 


1 


75 


480 


6 


per 1 /2-cup serving 


Spinach Saute w Brown Butter & Garlic 


47 


150 


110 


5 


12 


12 


7 


3 


1 


30 


410 


6 


per serving 


Sauteed Garlic Butter 


49 


35 


35 








4.0 


2.0 


2.0 





5 


80 





per teaspoon 


Lemony Chicken Meatballs 


52 


450 


330 


21 


10 


37 


12 


18 


4 


120 


850 


2 


per serving 


Lamb Patties w Chopped Herbs 


53 


210 


110 


23 


1 


12 


4 


5 


2 


80 


500 





per serving 


Beef & Sausage Cushions 


53 


350 


220 


23 


9 


24 


9 


11 


2 


85 


1040 


1 


per serving 


Veal Patties w Toasted Hazelnuts 


53 


410 


280 


22 


13 


31 


1 1 


16 


3 


105 


770 


3 


per serving 


Peanut Butter Sandwich Cookies 


54 


390 


230 


8 


36 


25 


1 1 


10 


4 


45 


290 


2 


per sandwich cookie 


Dark Chocolate Cake 


61 


320 


150 


4 


41 


17 


3 


11 


2 


85 


140 


1 


per slice (Vio cake) 


Carrot Cake w Orange Frosting 


62 


570 


310 


8 


61 


34 


12 


17 


4 


110 


320 


3 


per slice {V14 cake) 


Plum & Blueberry Upside-Down Cake 


63 


270 


80 


5 


42 


9 


2 


6 


1 


80 


190 


1 


per serving 


Spanish Potato Tortilla 


67 


170 


90 


5 


15 


10 


2 


7 


1 


105 


400 


2 


per tapa portion 


Classic Water Bagels 


71 


100 


10 


3 


18 


1.0 








0.5 





390 


1 


per mini bagel 


Classic Rice Pudding 


75 


330 


100 


1 1 


47 


11 


6 


3 


1 


140 


200 





per serving 


Baked Brown Rice Pudding 


76 


570 


360 


9 


45 


40 


19 


1 1 


9 


105 


150 


2 


per serving 


Gingered Creme Caramel Rice Pudding 


77 


220 


60 


6 


36 


6 


3 


2 


1 


155 


115 





per serving 


Pasta Carbonara 


90 


750 


300 


26 


80 


34 


1 1 


16 


5 


240 


530 


4 


per serving 













The nutritional analyses have been calculated by a registered dietitian at The Food Consulting Company the calculations. Optional ingredients and those listed without a specific quantity are not included, 
of San Diego, California. When a recipe gives a choice of ingredients, the first choice is the one used in When a range of ingredient amounts or servings is given, the smaller amount or portion is used. 
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Quick & Delicious 



A pasta classic from the pantry 



There's something wonderful to be said 
for a dish that can be made entirely from 
ingredients that are always at hand. As long 
as there are eggs and Parmesan in the fridge, 
bacon or pancetta in the freezer, and pasta in 
the cupboard, a satisfying meal of pasta car- 
bonara can soon be on the table. 

Some recipes for this classic Roman dish 
call for cream. But I find that a sauce made 
f rom eggs is amply rich and infinitely more 
appealing without it. 

The key to carbonara is to start with 
eggs that are at room temperature (to get 
them there quickly, put them in their shells 
in a bowl of warm water for a few minutes) 
and to toss them with the pasta while it's 
still very hot. The heat cooks the eggs just 
enough to thicken them, allowing the 
sauce to coat the pasta sumptuously (the 
temperature should be hot enough to kill 



any salmonella on the slim chance that the 
eggs are contaminated, but judge for your- 
self if this dish is for you) . A metal bowl is 
ideal for tossing since it will best conduct 
the heat. 

I often hold back a little of the pasta 
cooking water so that I can deglaze the pan 
in which the bacon was rendered to cap- 
ture all of the bacony goodness. 

Peas and thyme are my favorite addi- 
tions for both color and complexity, but 
cooked asparagus cut into bite-sized pieces 
is also welcome. 

Pasta carbonara is a great quick and 
easy supper but in my house, we think it 
makes the perfect brunch — it's certainly 
my favorite way to eat bacon and eggs. 

Lisa Hanauer is a former chef restaurateur 
who now writes about food. ♦ 



Pasta Carbonara 

You can now find pancetta— 
Italian bacon— at many 
supermarkets, most often 
at the deli counter. Ask for 
it to be sliced Va inch thick. 
Serves four. 

1 Tbs. olive oil 

Vz lb. pancetta or good- 
quality bacon, cut into thin 
strips about Va inch thick 

4 large eggs, at room 
temperature 

2 tsp. fresh thyme leaves, 
coarsely chopped 

Va cup freshly grated 

parmigiano reggiano; 

more for grating on the 

finished pasta 
Salt and freshly ground 

pepper to taste 
1 lb. dried pasta 
1 cup frozen peas (optional) 

In a small saute pan, heat the 
olive oil and cook the pan- 
cetta or bacon until cooked 
through but not crisp. Mean- 
while, in a large metal bowl, 
lightly beat the eggs; add 
the thyme, cheese, salt, and 
pepper. 

Cook the pasta in plenty 
of boiling salted water. About 
1 min. before the pasta is 
done, add the peas (if using) 
to the boiling water. Scoop 
out and reserve about V2 cup 
of the pasta water. When the 
pasta is al dente, drain it and 
immediately add it (and the 
peas) to the bowl with the 
egg mixture. Pour the bacon 
and the rendered bacon fat 
onto the pasta and toss well 
until the sauce thickens and 
coats the pasta. Add up to 
the entire V2 cup of the 
reserved pasta water to the 
bacon pan to deglaze it, 
scraping up any bits stuck to 
the pan, and add as much of 
this as you like to the bowl of 
pasta. Taste for salt and pep- 
per. Grate more cheese and 
grind a little pepper on top of 
the finished pasta and serve. 



J 
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FINE COOKING 



>^~> fine 

Cdqking 



Hardbound editions are now available. 



LOCKING 
—2000 - 



An ideal way to preserve your 
issues of Fine Cookingl 

You asked for a way to keep your copies of Fine Cooking 
in perfect condition — and here it is! Now you can 
order a new hardbound edition for 2000 — all six issues 
(#37-#42) — in a handsome volume that will last for 
years to come. Included is every issue in its original 
form, plus a comprehensive 8-page index to recipes, 
techniques, and ingredients. The durable cover with 
silver stamping makes it an elegant addition to your 
cookbook library. At only $32.95, this hardbound 
edition is also a great gift. 

DON'T FORGET TO ORDER YOUR 1999 EDITION TOO! 
BUT HURRY.. .QUANTITIES ARE LIMITED. 

Order both and get your Fine Cooking hardcover 
library off to a great start! 

PROD m 051002 (2000 EDITION) 
PROD # 051001 (1999 EDITION) 
$32.95+3.95 P&H 
(CT residents add 6% sales tax, 
Canadian residents add 7% GST.) 



Enjoy over 700 
pages of the most 
in-depth cooking 
information 
available anywhere. 




SeapRoastingfor 
Crisp and juicy Results 

An ovenP<ooi sfcttet and two 
you^ch.cken. or steak thatssea^b,, ^ 
tender outside, most and perfectly done u»de 



HOLIDAY 
GIFT! 



Call 1-800-888-8286 to order your copy today! 
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Artisan Foods 



Exacting Chocolatiers 



Michael Recchiuti and his 
wife, Jacky, are the hands 
behind Confections by 
Michael Recchiuti, a tiny 
artisan workshop tucked in 
a huge industrial ware- 
house building in San 
Francisco. Michael attributes his love for the 
painstaking craft of chocolate-making to his 
training, "doing work that was all about detail." 
He smilingly recalls one French master as "one of 
the most difficult people I ever worked with — and 
he taught me everything." 




Recchiuti chocolates are known not just for 
their exquisite looks but for their exotic infusions, 
with flavors that Michael insists must provide "a 
subtle background while letting the chocolate's 
character and intensity come through," like Kona 
coffee, star anise, fresh ginger, even rose oil "A lot 
of chocolate makers flavor with booze," he says, 
"but I think it masks true chocolate flavor." 




Ganache-f illed squares are 
decorated by transfer- 
printing. The Recchiutis use 
acetate sheets imprinted with 

gold-colored cocoa butter, 




White-chocolate ginger hearts 
get sealed with a bottom coat 
of extra-bitter chocolate to 

balance the white chocolate's 
sweetness. 



Exotic and elegant, yes, but 
these chocolates are more 
than just a pretty face. 

Michael uses prime ingredi- 
ents like Scharffen Berger 
chocolate as the base 
for the candies. 



